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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER FROM NOW TILL 
JANUARY 1, 1906, FOR ONLY 50 CENTS! 
The recent improvements in The Progressive 

Farmer have been received with great enthusiasm 

throughout North and South Carolina and in ad- 

joining States. New subscriptions are coming 
in at an almost unprecedented rate, and we are 
making relatively greater gains in circulation 
than at any other time in the history of the 
raper. And yet we are not satisfied. A gain of 

2000 in the last four months only whets our ap- 

petite for more. We wish to add still another 

thousand subscribers before June Ist. 

And in order to make sure of getting this sec- 
ond thousand names we are making to-day the 
most liberal subscription offer ever made by The 
Progressive Farmer management. It is this: 

In clubs of three or. more, The Progressive 
Farmer will be sent to new subscribers from now 
till January 1, 1906—nearly nine months—for 
only 50 cents. And when any man tries to get a 
club of three, but fails, the paper will be sent to 
one or two names at the’same rate. This offer is 
good till May 20, 1905. 

And this announcement, Gentle Reader, ought 





to be of special interest to you. If you are a 
subscriber, make it the occasion for seeing every 
neighbor who is not now reading the paper to 


present this special offer. If you have failed here- 
tofore to get his subseription at the dollar-a-vear 
rate, it is none the less probable that you may 
get his order at this special cut price of 50 cents 
for the rest of the year. Don’t fail to remind 
him of this opportunity. And remember that the 
offer is below cost and open only to NEW sub- 
scribers—not open to any man whose name is 
uow or has been on our subscription list this 
year, but made because we believe that if we can 
get a new man to read our paper the rest of the 


year, it will be easy to hold him as a permanent 
subseriber. 

If, on the other hand, you are not a subscriber, 
this special price will appeal to you with even 
greater foree. Fifty cents for the rest of the 
year 1s attractive enough—but we add to that our 


standing offer to refund your money if you are 
Hot satisfied. All we ask is that you ask two of 
your neighbors to share this 50-cent offer with 


you; if you fail to get them, send on your own 
half dollar and you will get the paper every week 
trom now till 1906. 

Understand the offer: Fifty cents from now 
till J anuary, 1906, in clubs of three; one or two 
subscriptions accepted at same rate if the sender 
Mes to get three but fails. This price is open 
ouly to those who are not now taking the paper, 
and good only till May 10, 1905, 


Py your neighbors about it, and send us a 





MEN PROGRESSIVE FARMERS OUGHT TO 
KNOW. 





II.—Hon. Harvie Jordan, President of the Southern 


* Cotton Association. 


Hon. Harvie Jordan was born in 1861 on a 
plantation in Jasper Co., Ga., where his grand- 
father and father had lived and died and where 
the subject of this sketch still resides. He left 














school at twelve years of age and never attended 
school over three months any year. He began 
active farming at the age of thirteen, first oper- 
ating three plows, with two wage hands, and in a 
few years assumed entire charge of plantation, 
cultivating annually from 900 to 1,200 acres of 
land from that time to the present. He mar- 
ried in 1893, and has five children. 

Mr. Jordan was first called into public life in 
1898, being then elected to the Legislature of 
Georgia, was re-elected without opposition in 
1900, and elected to the Georgia Senate in 1902. 
He served as chairman of Committee on Agri- 
culture in both House and Senate during the en- 
tire seven years’ service, and voluntarily retired 
from politics in 1903. : 

It was in 1900 that Mr. Jordan began his work 
for cotton farmers, organizing the Southern Cot- 
ton Growers’ Protective Association in Georgia 
and other cotton States that year. Of this or- 
ganization he was retained as president until the 
New Orleans Convention, January, 1905, which 
originated the Southern Cotton Association, caus- 
ing the dissolution of the old Associtaion. Mr. 
Jordan was also elected First Vice-President of 
the Farmers’ National Congress in 1901, and 
elected president of that organization for two 


years in 1903. He was also chosen State Director | 


of the Farmers’ Institutes in Georgia in 1903, 
and annually re-elected to same position since 
that time. In this work he has been notably suc- 
cessful. In 1903 there were forty-four institutes, 
with aggregate attendance of 25,000 farmers and 
their wives and their daughters. 

Mr. Jordan originated the call for the Cotton 
Convention at Shreveport, La., December 13, 
1904, to consider the cotton slump of December 
3rd, and there prepared the plan with other lead- 
ers for calling the great New Orleans Conven- 
tion, January 24-26, 1905. Personally directing 





the attendance of that convention, and preparing 
the plan of its work, he was honored with chair- 
manship of that convention, and later elected by 
the convention as president of the Southern Cot- 
ton Associtaion; not, however, without opposi- 
tion to both positions. He has recently visited 
every cotton State in the South, delivering ad- 
dresses almost daily and looking after the im- 
mense details of the movement and the work of 
four different bureaus. Mr. Jordan feels that 
the New Orleans convention and association 
has since January 26th saved the South more than 
$25,000,000 on the advance in rrice of the cotton 
unsold in the South at that time, and as will be 
seen from his letter in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer, has unlimited confidence in the future 
success of this great movement. 





COTTON WILT. 


Cotton wilt is becoming more and more preva- 
lent in the State every year. It is a disease simi- 
lar to that attacking melons and tobacco in some 
sections, and is caused by the clogging of the cir- 
culation of the plant by minute organisms, thus 
causing it to wilt and die for the want of food 
and water. This disease has done a great deal of 
damage in South Carolina, and the States to the 
south of us, and has entered this State on the 
southeastern side, and is advancing northward up 
the coast section. 


The State Department ot Agriculture lasu-ycar— 


conducted in Robeson County, on the farm of Mr. 
J. A. Thompson, near Lumberton, an experiment 
in co-operation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with a view to obtaining one 
or more varieties of cotton which would withstand 
this disease. The farm now owned by Mr. Thomp- 
son was sold two or three years ago at a greatly 
reduced price because of the prevalence of this 
disease on the land, which made it impossible to 
grow cotton with any certainty. The experiment 
was quite successful. Several varieties of cot- 
ton were found to be more or less resistant to the 
disease, and one variety did all that could be ex- 
pected from it. Five acres of this kind were 
planted, and the yield was at the rate of 1349 
pounds per acre as against 1017 for the kind be- 
ing generally grown. The resistant variety of 
eotton is a strain of the old Jackson Limbless. 
The only remedy for the disease is to grow a cot- 
ton of this kind which will not be affected by the 
disease. 

We have a limited quantity of seed which we 
could put in the hands of people for experimental 


use who are troubled with the wilt. 
B. W. KILGORE. 





A Curse or a Benefactor ? 


If the greatest study of mankind is man, the 
next greatest study is the soil; for upon the soil 
depends the preservation of man. 

If it is true that American agriculture is the 
fundamental support of the American nation, it is 
equally true that soil fertility is the absolute sup- 
port of American agriculture. . 

If he who makes two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before is a public benefactor; then 
het who reduces the fertility of the soil so that but 
one ear of corn grows where two have been grown 
is a public curse.—Cyril G. Hopkins. 





Worth Thinking About. 


The time wasted by some men in bemoaning 
their poverty would, if properly utilized, enable 
them to earn a good living.—Chicago News. 





Your neighbors need The Progressive Farmer. 
Tell them of the 50-cent offer. 
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KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 





Hints Suggested by the Past Winter’s 
Freezing Lessons. 


Messrs. Editors: To keep sweet po- 
tatoes it is best to begin right by 
having strong, healthy plants. To 
get these plants; we make a hot bed 
-about April Ist, by digging out 12 
or 15 inches of earth the size we wish 
to have the bed; then put a ten-inch 
board all round. Fill 15 to 18 inches 
of fresh horse manure tramped well 
into the bed. Cover this with earth 
mould and sand to a depth of three 
inches; then place the seed so as not 
to touch each other and cover two 
- inches with same material. We have 
had them coming through a bed like 
this in two weeks. 

The bed should be protected from 
cold rains. It takes a good, healthy 
plant to bring healthy tubers. We 
dig on a warm sunshiny day after the 
last light frost. 

Now we have come to the point 
where many fail—that is, careless 
handling. 

Sweet potatoes will not keep well 
unless handled very carefully. The 
potatoes should be laid along on the 
moist ground not touching each oth- 
er. If baskets are used, coarse cloths 
are sewed in them; the potatoes are 
now laid in vessels (not thrown in) 
and carried on a spring wagon to the 
place of keeping. 

We now put dry straw 15 or 20 
inches deep over space enough to 
hold 30 to 40 bushels. Potatoes are 
carefully laid on this straw by hand. 
We are very eareful not to bruise or 
skin them in the least. When we 
have stored the proper number (of 
course, they will be in a_ conical 
shape) we then cover with straw 12 
or 15 inches deep. Now this is very 
important so as not to get the pota- 
toes chilled by the first cold snap that 
came. 

Put a good shelter over them, and 
as the weather gets colder, put two 


inches of earth all owe». tho Lill, 
Save no air holes whatever, and by 


Christmas we generally have about 
5 or 6 inches of dirt on hill. If: dirt 
is kept dry six inches will keep them 
all right. 

If dirt is too thick potatoes will 
sprout in the hill and are greatly in- 
jured for seed purposes. Be sure and 
cover hill well and hill them in time 
so as not to get them chilled. The 
thick coat of straw around them ab- 
sorbs all the moisture, then they can 
possibly lay with nothing but the 
straw over them for 4 or 5 weeks af- 
ter digging. We keep them in this 
way until bedding time, and they are 
Just as nice and sound as they were 
when dug. 

W. L. KIVETT. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 





Irish Potatoes: Varieties Mixing ; 
Treating Seed With Sulphur. 


Messrs. Editors: We have received 
the following query postmarked 
Cameron, N. C., but without any sig- 
nature, and of course cannot give a 
reply to the writer by mail: 

“Will Irish potatoes mix where 
different varieties are planted _ to- 
gether? A farmer here says that he 
Saw a statement in the Southern Cul- 
tivator that after cutting the pota- 
toes if they are rolled in sulphur it 
will be a sure preventive of the bugs 
eating the tops. Is there any foun- 
dation for this belief? Will sulphur 
injure the table qualities?” 

No. Potatoes cannot mix through 
the roots. The potato is simply an 
underground stem, with buds ar- 
ranged in the same manner as a stem 
above ground, but swollen by an ac- 
cumulation of starchy matter. The 
only way in which plants mix is by 
the blossoms of two varieties cross- 
ing each other and thus making seed 


] pests and plant diseases. 





that partake of the nature of each 
variety. When these seeds are sown 
the resulting plants may partake of 
the nature of both sorts to some ex- 
tent. But as the potato as usually 
grown is simply a ‘division of the 
original plant, no crossing can take 
place, since the seed is not used ex- 
cept for the purpose of getting new 
varieties. 

Rolling the cut potatoes in sulphur 
may have a good effect in preventing 
the scab or other fungus disease on 
the tubers, but will not have the 
slightest effect in preventing the 
bugs from eating them. In the same 
way the insertion of sulphur in the 
stem of a tree will not have the 
slightest effect on the prevention of 
the blight in pears. Pear trees may 
not blight after sulphur has been in- 
serted, and they may not blight with- 
out it, for the sap will not take up 
the sulphur. Every now and then we 
hear of people putting sulphur or 
calomel or other insoluble things in 
trees with the notion that it helps the 
tree, and recently I saw a statement 
that the rot in apples could be pre- 
vented by boring a two-inch hole 
through the trunk of the tree so as 
to let the rot run out and not get to 
the apples. Pear trees may not 
blight in spite of the sulphur, but 
the sulphur does not prevent the 
blight. The bacteria that cause the 
pear blight are brought to the blos- 
soms in spring on the feet of bees 
and other insects which may have 
come in contact with diseased sar, 
and they grow downwards between 
the bark and wood destroying the 
growing tissues. If people would 
watch their pear trees closely in 
spring and note the shrivelling of 
the bark from the attack of the bac- 
teria, and then cut out ahead of them 
without waiting for the leaves to 
turn black and the whole limb to be 
affected, they could save a large part 
of what is usually destroyed, for the 
blight starts only in early spring. 


Putting sulphur on the potatoes will 
havo no offoct on the table quality of 


the tubers. 
W. F. MASSEY, 
Horticulturist of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, Raleigh. 





Why We Spray. 


There are three prime reasons 
which have made spraying not only 
necessary, but in many cases abso- 
lutely imperative, if success is to be 
secured. These are (1) the destruc- 
tion of the food plants of many of 
our now destructive native insects, 
and the replacing of these in large 
areas with plans of similar nature; 
(2) the weakening of our trees, 
plants and vines by hybridization, 
cultivation, grafting and _ budding, 
and (3) by the importation of varie- 
ties quite similar to those indigenous 
to our country, but more susceptible 
to attack from our native insect 
The clear- 
ing up of the native fdrests where 
native fruits were produced, and the 
destruction by similar methods of 
many of the foed plants of leaf-eat- 
ing insects, have driven them to the 
cultivated vegetation, because these 
insects had nowhere else to go, and 
it was a case of either adapting 
themselves to a slight change of food 
or perish.—Prof. F. M. Webster. 





Yellow Irish Potatoes Wanted. 


To the Progressive Farmer and its 
Readers:—Can any of you tell me 
where I can get some of the old-time 
yellow Irish potatoes like I used to 
see twenty years ago? They were 
yellow in and _ outside, and when 
cooked they were rich and mellow. 
I am willing to pay all they are worth 
for a few of them for seed. Who 
will get them for me? 

L, H. MALPASS, SR. 

Applewhite, N. ©, 





THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


eine 


Economy in Fertilizers. 


Last year the First National Bank 
of Spartanburg offered a $100 prize 
for the largest yield of cotton on 
one acre. The winner of the prize 
made a little more than 4,000 pounds 
of seed cotton. He used fertilizers 
most unwisely and extravagantly. 
He put on the acre enough phospho- 
ric acid and ammonia to make six 
bales of cotton, if it could all have 
been utilized. Some of the other 
contestants also applied too much 
fertilizer and the application was 
not well balanced. A farmer in 
charge of four or five plows said to 
me to-day: “I have 3,000 pounds of 
cotton-seed meal. Some of my land 
to be planted is pea stubble. What 
is best for me to do?” 

The following formula was sug- 
gested: 

1,200 pounds 14 per cent acid. 

400 pounds kainit. 

400 pounds cotton-seed meal. 

This will analyze 8.6, 2.8, 1.7. 

The cost of fertilizer except the 
cotton-seed meal is $10.60 a ton. The 
above mixture is worth as much to 
the farmer as the standard guano, 
the cash price of. which is $20.00. 
Farmers should( buy the acid and 
kainit.and do their own mixing. 


Lost Plant Food. 


As a general thing farmers lose 
about half their commercial fertili- 
zer. The land should be well broken 
and harrowed. If rains are frequent 
the harrowing should be continued 
till planting time. Then when the 
cotton is up it should be thinned at 
onec, so that the stalks intended to 
stand will get the plant food. Never 
let grass grow with the cotton. We 
have seen a crop of grass that would 
use up a dollar’s worth of fertilizer 
a day. Good preparation, thorough 
and constant cultivation on well ter- 
raced fields will cause all necessary 
plant food to be available. 

Reducing Acreage. 


The farmers of this section are 
generally holding their cotton and 
are going to reduce the acreage. 
Those who have heretofore got on a 
grain basis with cotton as a surplus 
crop may not reduce. They say # 
all cotton farmers had adopted their 
plans long ago that cotton would be 
bringing 10 cents, and that corn and 
wheat would be abundant. About 
one-third of the cotton on hand the 
first of January will be sold before 
the first of April. The small farm- 
ers with a few bales will sell at pres- 
ent prices rather than borrow money. 
Even if the seasons are favorable for 
preparation the acreage per horse 
this year will not be more than 12 to 
14. In some of the lower counties of 
the State they agree to reduce to 18 
acres to the horse. The people are 
not disheartened in the least, but are 
going to work in earnest. All indi- 
cations point to reduction in fertil- 
izers. CHAS. PETTY. 

Spartanburg, S. C. 





Make the Farm Neat and Well Pro- 
portioned. 


Messrs. Editors:—I am_ go glad 
that our Editor is not a squirrel, 
ready to jump from limb to limb. 
You are at the right post; hold to it. 

Let me say a few words about 
the farm. For a farm to show to the 
best advantage, it should be properly 
laid out so as to show neatness in its 
arrangement, in saving all the soil in 
its proper place, and then every year 
with increased crops; hedges cleaned 
out; every obstruction removed. A 
nice farm is something to behold and 
all work done to beautify as well as 
to get good paying crops. A man 
well dressed is more presentable, and 
so is the farm. Why not ask your 
neighbor when he ealls to see you to 








walk over your farm? Vj, . 
do a good work so it is ¢ajy.» 
you like to look at it. _ 

It is well to have three o,..\,., 
one for vegetables, one for ¢)), small 
er_fruits and one for cho ne 
Then comes the neatly irranged 
farm. As you ride up to » conveni- 
ently and well arranged, systemati. 
well proportioned home, yov) 
good impression made at ¢! 
a place for everything, an 


4] 
HOWOps 


have a 


start: 


every. 
thing in its place. "ety 
“Oh, it takes too much yoyo" 
No, it takes no more mony, Thy 
extent of all these things shuld je 
well proportioned to the abiiity of 


the home. Too much of anything jg 
not good taste nor well-proportioy. 
ed. First get your bearings as io 
power or ability; you should nok 
well not to go beyond. Push cyopy. 
thing to its full capacity and yo 
further. f 

A small farm well tilled with plop. 
ty of good woods mold combined 
with other manures can be broueht 
to a high state of productivencss. 
It is not always the want of 2 better 
knowledge of the farming as a bus- 
iness, but old habits of neglect and 
a want of better habits. No ina 
should be afraid to step forward jp 
his calling and good improvement. 
As long as the ruling pursuit of a 
country is one crop there will be 
squalls. Step forward and be ecrit- 
icised. A benefactor is not much 
at present, but his time may come, 

R. R. MOORE. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 





One Farm Well Named. 


Messrs. Editors: Glad to see “Aunt 
Jennie” is with us in advocating the 
naming of our farms. I want to 
give notice to your subscribers that 
our farm has been already named 
“Deep Springs,” and has been known 
by that name as far back as the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant rim- 
neth. We have springs convenient 
to every field, deep, clear, and cool, 
amid the “Hills of Dan.” We are 
rejoicing in the success of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Your friend, 
T. B. LINDSAY. 

Stoneville, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. 





Somebody Should Advertise in The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Editor Progressive Farmer :—Will 


you kindly give me address of party 

who has red rust proof oats for sale, 

and also quote eash price for same! 

Thanking you for information, I am, 
Respectfully, 


E. O. WITHERS. 
Withers, N. C. 





We have a greater State than most 
of our own people are aware of. For 
instance, who knows North Carolinas 
record as a producer of corn’ The 
Wilmington Messenger, which las 
had access to a late copy of the Gov- 
ernment Crop Reporter, finds tht 
only fifteen States produced more 
than North Carolina in 1904, he 
crop amounting to 40,705,478 bushels. 
Of this amount 51 per cent was 0 
hand March ist. Of this crop only 
5 per cent has been shipped out °! 
the counties where grown. The pc!” 
centage of the North Carelina crop 
merchantable was 86. Only ten othe! 
States have greater percentage, \° 
braska leading with 97, Illinois fol- 
lowing with 93 and New Jersey and 
Mississippi third with 60 per ccnt— 
Charlotte Chronicle. 





The flour made from hard wheat 
will absorb artd contain more wi!" 
in bread making than the soft wc! 
flour, and will consequently pro! 
a greater weight of bread. Jli'- 
due to the greater amount of elute! 
in hard wheat. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





Cheap Way of Preserving Eggs; Sitting Leghorn Hens —A Home-Made Egg- 
Tester That Works Well. 


\essrs. Editors :—With your per- 
mission I will this week devote my 
ajloted space to answering several ar- 
‘els annearing in March 28th issue 
¢ The Progressive Farmer and Cot- 
my Plant. 

Qn pave 2 there is an article on 
preserving eggs with water-glass or 
“lieate of soda, and speaking from 
»etual knowledge, will say that it is 
che best way to preserve eggs for 
winter use. 

test Way to Preserve Eggs for Winter 

Use. 


i { 


Strictly fresh, clean eggs are nec- 
casary to put down. Stale or dirty 
~ ~s will not keep well. Eggs should 
not be washed. They should be 
packed small end down in stone jars, 
oy rather suitable vessel, and kept in 
» cool, dark place. The vessel should 
he kept tightly covered to prevent 
evaporation. Fresh eggs can be add- 
ed daily as gathered from nest, 
Wooden vessels can be used as wel! 
jars or erocks, but nothing having 
iron hoops will do, as the water- 
elass will rot the iron in.a very lit- 
tle while. Sodium seleecate costs 
seventy-five cents per gallon at drug 
stores in Charlotte. 

Kees when taken out of the solu- 
tion have a jelly-like covering, which, 
however, is easily washed off. They 
are very nice for cooking and taste 
all right when fried, but you cannot 
boil one without the shell cracking. 
They do better than ary packed egg. 
I have ever tried when the fresh ar- 
ticle is searce, 

Won't Risk Sitting Leghorn Hens. 


Mrs. E. N. MeN., of Moore Coun- 
ty, takes me to task for advising a 
party in Harnett County against try- 
ing to set a Brown Leghorn hen. -I 
know that Leghorns occasionally be- 
come “broody” and have known 
cases when they have brought off 
broods of chickens, but the exception 
proved the rule. I am afraid it would 
he very disappointing to count on 
having your erop of spring chickens 
hatched by Leghorn hens. I still 
stick to it that it is very risky try- 
ing to hatch chickens with a pure- 
bred Leghorn hen. 

But Iam afraid Mrs. MeN. is get- 
ting into deep water when she “buys 
stock every year from best breeders 
North and South to replenish” or put 
new blood into her floek, unless they 
are the same strain as those she al- 
ready has. It would be almost fatal 
to cross two strains of the same 
breed without knowing just what the 
results would be. I have been breed- 
ing Leghorns for twice the number 
of years she has, and yet have the 
same strain I started with. I follow 
line breeding very closely and double 
inate—the only true way to breed 
birds for exhibition and utility. 


A Home-Made Egg Tester. 


Mr. R. K. Blake, of Robeson Coun- 
ity, ean test his eggs with a home- 
made tester and save all infertile 
cees for cooking purposes, by simply 
taking a rolled oats box (eard-board) 
holding two pounds, eut out top and 
bottom, and in one side eut hole size 
and about shape of an egg. Place 
this tester over an ordinary house 
lamp, take eggs one at a time, hold- 
ing in front of cut place in side of 
tester. If the egg is infertile it will 
he perfectly clear; if fertile, the 
embryo chick will be seen in the 
shape of two black spots—this on 
the seventh day of incubation. There 
is lo tester made that will tell of the 
'crtility of an egg before incubation. 
An infertile egg will not spoil, and 
can be used after the hen has set on 
them for seven ov even ten days. 





What to Do With Infertile Eggs. 


On all large poultry plants when 
a number of incubators are run at 
one time, after the eggs in the ma- 
chines have been tested on the tenth 
day, the infertile eggs are taken out 
and shipped to bakers in large cities, 
who use them in making cakes. When 
I test my machines the infertile eggs 
are saved and later boiled to feed the 
young chicks the first few days after 
being hatched. 

If Mr. B. will send me his post 
office address, would be glad to send 
him article on how to get rid of 
hawsk, it is too long to reproduce 
here. 

Caring for the Biddies. 


At this season of the year don’t 
forget to put a few drops of tinct 
of iron in the drinking water for lit- 
tle chicks, and if you had trouble 
with your grown fowls.last spring or 
summer, get a piece of poke root, 
fresh dug, and about the size of an 
apple, and place it in the drinking 
water. It is a splendid appetizer. If 
the poke root is not handy, buy one 
pound of venitian red (2e per pound) 
and put tablespoonful in drinking 
water once a week; it’s the same as 
iron to the blood. 

Keep a sharp look out for mites 
and lice on the little biddies, and be 
sure and dust the setting hen. 


UNCLE JO. 





April in the Dairy. 


Many of the cows in the summer 
dairy will calve this month. Give 
them extra attention and do not let 
them drop their calves in the stanch- 
ions or ~asture. Put them in a box 
stall or small yard away from other 
cattle. 

A centrifural separator will save 
money and is almost a necessity 
where one is milking five or six cows. 

In many sections the cows will z0 
on grass this month. Do not de- 
crease the feed and allow them to 
get thin before going to pasture. It 
is better to continue graining after 
the cows are on grass, as the flow of 
milk will be materially increased. 

The best results are not obtained 
by keeping the dairy cow on pasture 
alone. She should have one feed a 
day of grain containing some concen- 
trates like cottonseed or linseed meal, 
gluten or the like. 

Some forage crop should be put 
in to help the cows over the period 
in July and August, when the pas- 
tures are dried and burned. Sowed 
corn, cowpeas, soy beans and millet, 
are all good for this purpose. 

Use only thoroughbred sires this 
year and raise the heifer calves from 
your best cows. If this is continued 
year after year the dairy will be 
materially improved.— Rural Out- 
look. 





April in the Stockyard. 


There is more money in breeding 
thoroughbred sheep, but grades are 
rood. 

Turn the sheep in to the weedy and 
brushy pastures. There is scarcely 
a weed so coarse a sheep will not 
eat it. 

In breaking the colt to work do not 
allow him to become fatigued. A 
little work is good, but too much is 
apt to spoil him. 

It is a good time now to put in 
some crops for the pigs. 

If the brood sows have good pas- 
ture after weaning they will require 
very little extra food. 

The yearling steers may be turned 
out with the dairy cattle, or in a lot 
by themselves. The latter is prefer- 








What Price Means 
in Buying a Separator 





There are two most imrortant considerations in the purchase of 


a Cream Separator. One is efficiency and the other life or dura- 


bility. 


Every buyer thinks of efficiency, and while recognizing the su- 


periority of the De Laval in such respect is frequently tempted to 


overlook it because some inferior machine, claiming equal capacity, 
is $10 to $25 “cheaper” in first cost. 
Few buyers stop to think of comparative life and durability. The 


established life of a De Laval machine is at least twenty years, and 


may be as much more. The twenty years is already proved. 


On the other hand, as they are made to-day and run at the tre- 
mendously high speeds they are, in the effort to approach the effi- 


ciency of the De Laval machines, no other separator on the market 


can last for more than two to ten years at the outside. The aver- 


age will not exceed five years. Examination alone will 


‘every buyer of this. 


satisfy 


The price of a 10 to 25 cow De Laval machine is $100, and its 


established lifetime twenty years. 


Even if just as good in every 


other way, the machine which lasts ten years is worth $50. That 


which lasts five years is worth $25. And that which lasts two years 


(and there are several makes on the market which cannot possibly 


last longer) is worth just $10. 


a 


And when you add to this the fact, which nobody who knows at- 


tempts to dispute, that a De Laval machine gains and saves at least 


twice as much every year as any imitating separator, it will be bet- 
ter understood how little FIRST COST of the separator really 
means, or rather HOW MUCH IT MEANS even if it is a little 


more to begin with. 


A De Laval catalogue, or better still, a De Laval machine itself, 


helps to make all these facts plain to everybody having use for a 


separator, and either is to be had for the asking. 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


121 Youville Square 


CHICAGO. MONTREAL. 
1213 Filbert Street 75 & 77 York Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 Cortlandt St, “TORONTO. 


9 & 11 Drumm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW YORK. 


248 McDermott Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 





able. Some let feeding steers and 


sheep run together. 

A great many sows will farrow this 
month, although it is a little late for 
best results. The weather, however, 
is in their favor and there is less 
chance of losing a portion of the lit- 
ter.—Selected. 





Buzzards and Hog Cholera. 


A few days ago a gentleman from 
Central Ohio told us of a recent ex- 
perience with hog cholera. He said 
that a strolling hunter caught two 
raccoons from a hollow tree in his 
hog pasture, and after removing the 
pelts threw the carcasses away. 
These careasses attracted the buz- 
zards, one of which was killed by a 
boy and lay unburied in the hog pas- 
ture. This happened on election 
day, and on November 22nd two hogs 
were taken with cholera which spread 
in the herd of thirty-four head un- 
til only six were left. So far as our 
informant was able to find out, no 
hog cholera existed any nearer than 
at a point twenty-six miles north of 
him, and this was along a little 
stream near a large buzzard roost. 





He says that this is the third time 
that he has known an outbreak of 
cholera to follow the visits of buz- 
zards to hog pastures, and that in the 
future he will shoot and burn every 
buzzard that alights on his farm if 
he possibly can. 

Such occurrences as this one is 
what makes us urge our readers to 
bury or burn every dead animal or 
fowl on the farm. Better burn, but 
if you must bury, bury deep. 

In some Southern States there is 
a penalty prescribed by law against 
any one who kills a buzzard, the as- 
sumption being that such birds are 
useful as scavengers, but under pres- 
ent sanitary conditions, such dis- 
posed of carrion in unnecessary, and 
the buzzard is a dangerous visitor 
to hog pens.—Farmers Voice. 





The Progressive Farmer is not 
only the best farm paper on the 
market, either North, South, East or 
West, but it is a home paper; stands 
here in our midst ready to give us 
the latest news and the best. ideas 
from our best men at all times.—W. 


N. Wharton, Florence, N. C. 
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FROM A MOUNTAIN FARMER. 





Sorghum for Cattle Feeding Highly Satisfactory - Only Danger is in Overfeeding 
—Seeding a Mountain Side to Grass - There is Money in Raising Horses. 


Messrs. Editors: In your issue of 
the 4th instant I notice an article by 
Brother Watts, of South Carolina, 
on “When Sorghum Hurts Cattle.” 
As it is about time to plant that val- 
uable feeding crop, I thought per- 
haps my experience (though of but 
one year) might help some one. 

Guided by his experience, Brother 
Watts concludes that: “If you feed 
your cow on well grown sorghum it 
will kill her in a few hours. If you 
let them eat it wet with rain or dew 
it will kill them.” I do not wish to 
criticise or contradict his opinion, 
but simply to state my own very dif- 
ferent experience. 

Sorghum a Splendid Feed for Cattle. 


I drilled the croy: May 7th. Fail- 
ed to get stand. Redrilled June 10th. 
Fertilized heavily. Cultivated every 
week as long as I could get through 
the rows 31% feet apart. I think the 
crop was well grown. Stalks were 
ten to twelve feet high, and many of 
them over an inch in diameter. 

I began feeding about September 
10th—as soon as the seed passed in- 
to the “dough,” experienced friends 
said. About October Ist I put my 
entire herd of twenty-five head of 
cattle of all ages, and nearly as 
many hogs on it. 

My way of feeding was to cut and 
scatter on the ground. I usually 
did this myself immediately after 
feeding and milking in the morning, 
before dayl#zht. Often had to wear 
my slicker for protection against 
moisture from dew or rain, and 
sometimes gloves on account of light 
frost. I never had an animal that 
ate it to be sick an hour, and never 
‘had either cattle or hogs do better 
than while that cane lasted. We cut 
up the crop October 15th, and fed 
it from the shock until December 
-IUtH, 

Only Danger is in Overfeeding. 


This is my only experience with 
it, but will not be my last. Men who 
have used it for years tell me it is 
just as safe as any green feed can 
’ be after the seed has reached a “stiff 
dough” stage. 

I am inclined to think that most 
of the danger lies in overfeeding. 

Since writing the above I have had 
a talk with a practical East Tennes- 
see farmer who has fed cane for 
years, and in whose neighborhood it 
is a staple feed crop. He says posi- 
tively that the only danger lies in 
overfeeding: “Begin with two or 
three stalks each for horses and ecat- 
tle and increase gradually to what 
they will clean up, and you never 
saw a better feed from August 1st 
on. We have plenty of it on hand 
yet.” 

He also says that it will certainly 
prevent land washing. “Seatter a 
few cane seed along a ditch and dig 
them in enough to cover them, and 
your ditch will soon heal.” 


Grass on a Mountain Steep. 


We recently finished an expensive 
job seeding down some excessively 
steer: and rough land to grass. I es- 
timated it at twenty-five acres. Most 
of the land was considerably steeper 
than an ordinary house roof. Some 
of it was so covered with stone that 
you could walk for 
stepping on the ground. 

We first plowed it close and deep 
with narrow bull tongue plows; then 
I sowed oats at the rate of less than 
a bushel per acre. These we plowed 
in with small single shovels. Only 
one horse can be used safely on such 
steep land. Then we sowed a mix- 
ture of orchard grass and meadow 

fescue following with a light seed- 
ing of red clover, covering all with 


rods_ without- 





the two sections of our steel lever 
harrow, separated, one horse to each. 
In the very stony places we had to 
use a brush. 

The job was finally completed, and 
I think well done, considering the 
conditions. 

Recent rains are bringing the seed 
up nicely, and I truly hope we may 
have a good stand for all our trou- 


ble. 


Illustrating the Money in Horse ‘Raising. 


The last week of March we started 
out to buy a team of horses and sell 
or trade a pair of yearling colts. 

We drove about sixty miles, and 
looked at a number of horses. Prices 
ranged from $115 to $200. The rea- 
son for this, I think, was that horse 
buyers had cleaned the country of 
everything good that was really for 
sale, and those we looked at were in 
the hands of men who were, as the 
saying goes, “married to them,” and 
of course asked us bluff prices. 

We finally got one good six-year- 
old horse worth the price, and after- 
ward saw two others well worth the 
price asked, though that was $150 
for one and $175 for the other. The 
latter was a fine five-year-old mare 
weighing 1,300 pounds. She had 
raised a mule last year that sold for 
$80, and was also due to bring an- 
other in a few weeks, yet was the 
main stay for work on a good farm, 
and was also a fine driver, having 
style and “go” about her in spite of 
her size. 

We found most of the practical, 
successful farmers doing their work 
with good mares, and raising colts 
from them every year or two. 

Cattle generally were thin, and I 
did not see as much good blood as I 
expected on such a trip. 

Mz». Danicl io Going tu Spray: 

Wheat was’ growing well, but 
most of it seemed to be an irregular 
stand. 

All hands were busy as could be 
preparing for corn planting, and 
much was planted last week. 

We are trying to get our orchard 
in better shape, pruning out suckers, 
and all dead or damaged wood, and 
as soon as the bloom falls, I want to 
spray thoroughly. 

Hope we can have as good success 
as Dr, Freeman reports. 

H. M. DANTEL. 

Madison Co., N. C. 


Latest South Carolina Crop Bulletin. 


Corn planting is nearly finished in 
the eastern and central counties 
where most of it is up to fairly good 
stands; in the western counties 
planting is well under way on up- 
lands. Cotton planting has been be- 
gun in the eastern parts and will be 
begun in the western ones next week. 
Some cotton is already up. Tobac- 
co plants are small in Marion, and 
they were slightly injured by the hail 
which fell in sections. Rice plant- 
ing 1s making rapid progress in the 
Colleton district and has not begun 
in the Georgetown district, where 
the proposed acreage will be smaller 
than usual. Some sweet fotatoes 
have been planted in the southwest- 
ern counties. 

The small grain crops are general- 
ly doing well and look promising, but 
In some sections the oats crop is 
poor; rye is heading. Pastures af- 
ford good grazing in the coast coun- 
ties. Gardens vary greatly, being 
poor in places and backward, while 
in others early vegetables are on the 
market. Truck was damaged slight- 
ly by the frost, especially strawber- 
ries and beans, and cucumbers. 
Strawberries, lettuce and radishes 
are being marketed. 





eras. 





Open Letter to North Carolina Cotton 
Farmers. 


Mr. S. L. Patterson, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, has issued the follow- 
ing open letter to North Carolina 
cotton farmers: 

“To the Cotton Farmers of North 
Carolina:—So much has been said 
and done—and wisely—to convince 
the cotton farmers of the South of 
the advantage to themselves of 
growing less cotton in 1905 than 
was grown in 1904, there seems little 
necessity of saying more. And yet 
the subject is of such vast impor- 
‘tance, so fraught with weal or woe 
for their material interests, I beg 
permission of the North Carolina 
farmers to make one last appeal to 
them to stand solidly together in 
support of the resolutions of the 
New Orleans Convention. 

“Tt has been stated time and again 
—and this statement is true—that 
the small crop of cotton brings 
more money, not only per pound, but 
in gross amount, than the large crop. 

“Last year’s record breaking crop 
may prove an exception to this rule, 
if prices advance, or even remain at 
present figures. But if the Govern- 
ment report in June shall show no 
material reduction of acreage, pres- 
ent prices cannot be maintained. 

“There are many estimates, dif- 
fering widely, of amount of Ameri- 
ean cotton needed for the world’s 
supply. I give what seems to be a 
conservative one. 

“Europe will need at least 7,300,- 
000 bales. 

“United States and Canada, 4,200,- 
000 bales. 

“Japan and Mexico, 300,000 bales. 

“Total consumption, 11,800,000 
bales of American cotton. 

“Suppose 12,000,000 bales can be 
handled by spinners, a surplus of 144 
millions still remains to depress the 
market, unless it can be protected 
by the executive committee of the 
Cotton Growers Association. Still 
this 14% million bales, carried over 
into next year’s crop, if that crop is 
a large one, will utterly demoralize 
prices. If the government report 
shall show another 30,000,000 acre 
crop, we may expect this panie in 
prices, and no power on earth can 
Erevent it. The greatest factors now 
—the only ones as I see it—main- 
taining present prices, are the New 
Orleans resolutions to reduce acreage 
and the hold of the executive com- 
mittee on the present surplus. 

“The farmers have never been in 
such an independent position for re- 
ducing cotton acreage. Plant corn, 
peanuts, chufas, sow peas, make for- 
age crops for sale, let the land be idle 
and save fertilizer bills—anything, 
to prevent such unwieldly cotton sur- 
plus. It will be better for the indi- 
vidual farmer; it will be better for 
the farmers at large. 

“T make this appeal with all the 
earnestness of deep conviction, and 
to all the cotton farmers of the 
State, whether or not they belong to 
the Association. 

The greatest obstacle in the way 
of united action in the apprehension 
among the farmers thermsclves that 
they will not all hold iogether. If 
each individual farmer will ‘hold to- 
gether,’ the whole body will take care 
of itself. The man who will delib- 
erately seek to take advantage of his 
fellows in this crisis, and, while they 
are striving for the common good, ‘to 
advance his selfish interests, is un 
true to the cause and unworthy the 
fellowship of good men. 


“It is not worth while to prolong 
this letter, but in all seriousness and 
sincerity, I appeal to the farmers to 
cut down their cotton acreage at 
least 25 per cent, and thereafter to 
continue to diversify their crops. 
Such a poliey will bring a degree of 
prosperity to the State such as has 
not been known since the war.” 





About Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift. 
Messrs. Editors:—The Py. ; 


Farmer of the 11th to hand ea as 
with interest. Your article i) 
head, “A Significent Soci! ee. 
tom,” is timely, strong ani nobeee 
and cannot fail to strength) 4.1 
encourage all men who are ey), 
ing their business on a manly, hones, 
basis. To men who recognize 4), 
brotherhood of man, this article ; 
especially timely, for at least oye po. 
ligious weekly, last week, took tho 
position that the church has 1:5 rig}; 
to raise the question as to how monoy 
is made that is donated for religjoys 
purposes, but the church’s duty js 4, 
take the money and use it for thp 
honor of God and the extension of 
His Kingdom. It is clear to my minq 
that we cannot honor God by recejy. 
ing money unfairly gotten. As q 
Baptist, I regret that our denomina. 
tion has ever received one dollar 
from Mr. Rockefeller. 

Men who are bleeding the toiling 
masses under oppressive trust meth- 
ods, which embraces the oil, beef, to- 
bacco, steel, and, I suppose, all the 
rest, should be made to know that 
God does not need, and the chureh 
does not want, this blood money. 

Would any church in this country 
solicit and undertake to honor God 
by using money made from the liquor 
business? Certainly not, notwith- 
standing the liquor business, with all 
its evils, is supported through the 
choice of its patrons. while the trust 
forces the people to contribute to 
their enormous frofits. 

Your readers are indeed fortunate 
in having an editor who has the abil- 
ity (and what is rarer these days, the 


and 


1CT- 


manhood) to turn the light on these 
dark trust methods and the leeches 
who are sucking the life-blood out of 
the masses. 


Very truly, 


S. C. ADAMS. 
Red Oak, Va., April 13, 1905. 





The Silk Growing Season of 1905. 


North Carolina silk growers are 
advised that the White Mulberry 1s 
likely to come into leaf this spring 
three weeks or so earlier than last 
year. Preparations for caring for 
the silk worms should be made at 
once.- If the same trays or shelves 
used last year are to be used again 
they should be carefully washed with 
hot lye or better, with a four yer 
cent solution of blue-stone. ‘The 
room where the worms are to be kept 
should be made as clean as possible. 
Plenty of ventilation should be ar- 
ranged but drafts avoided. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. ©., will 
supply silk-worm eggs to growers 
free of cost, and will also buy the 
crop of cocoons at the highest mar 


ket price, which is about one dollar 
per pound. 

Growers should watch the mulber- 
ry trees and order eggs as soon 4s 


the leaves emerge from the buds. 
Those who have had no previous eX 
perience should not attempt more 
than one-eighth ounce of eggs the 
first year. . 

The North Carolina Department 0! 
Agriculture has left a few copies 0 
Bulletin No, 181 on Silk Culture. 4 
copy of this will be sent to any per 
son asking for it. 

The mulberry trees distributed by 
the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture in 1902 and 1903 may be 
used this year to furnish food 10 
silk worms. There is abundant de 
mand for all the silk that can be pre 
duced in the State at prices that will 
pay boys and girls to grow the silk. 

GERALD McCARTHY. . 
Biologist, N. C. Department of Ag? 
culture, Raleigh, N. C. 





That club of three—we are wait 





ing for it. X. 
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Canning for Home Use. 


Messrs. Editors:—There has been 
mueh said in our agricultural pa- 
ners lately about the necessity of 
canning the fruits and vegetables 
raised on the farms and turning 
them into money. 

This is all right, but there is a still 
better side to this canning business 
that has not been fully brought out. 
The idea of selling the best of every- 
thing does not suit this writer. We 
lieve in supplying our own tables 
syst. The housekeeper who has her 
pantry full of such things as canned 
corn, string beans, butter beans, 
okra, English peas, berries of all 
kinds, peaches, apples, pears and oth- 
er things too numerous to mention 
for winter and spring use, is the most 
independent woman living. She 
l-nows that no matter who should 
eome in suddenly to dinner she is 
prepared, And should no one come, 
she has something good for home 
folks whenever she gets ready, and 
that means every day, if she has 
provided plenty. 

Did I say “she” has provided? I 
didn’t mean it exactly that way. I 
um writing this from experience, and 
I can truthfully say that my “house- 
keeper” hasn’t put up a can in ten 
years that some of us men folks 
haven’t had a hand in. 

Some men expect too much from 
their housekeepers anyway, and if it 
wasn’t for getting off the subject, I 
would give them “hail Columbia” and 
rub it in. But the thing is to have 
these things, and plenty of them. 
We plant one row of string beans for 
summer; why not plant two, and put 
one up for winter? I find these 
things just as good in January as 
they are in June. What can be bet- 
ter than to walk in to the table on 
cold dreary days and find a steaming 
corn pudding, raw tomatoes to go 
along with the bacon and beans, and 
cream and peaches for dessert? Then 
just see how pleasing the “old wo- 
man” looks. I am always glad I had 
a hand in it. Of course if you have 
more than you can use you call sell 
them. T. H. RANEY. 

Orange Co., N. C. 





Two Nature Study Books. 


Two new books on Nature Study 
have just appeared from the press 
of Hinds, Noble & Eldridge, New 
York City. One of these “How Na- 
ture Study Should Be taught,” by 
Prof. Edward F. Bigelow of the 
Teachers’ College, New York City. 
with an introduction by J. R. Gordy, 
Professor Pedagogy in the New York 
University. Professor Bigelow is edi- 
tor of the Nature Study Review, has 
charge of the Nature Study work in 
New York, and is one of the foremost 
men interested in Nature Study in 
the United States. He is a firm be- 
liever in, Nature Study, and full of 
enthusiasm concerning it. 

His book does not contain subject 
matter for the use of the teacher, but 
rather suggests method and is full of 
inspiration. The tonics of some of 
the chapters are asf ollows: 

What is Nature Study—Winning 
Love for Nature Study—Correlating 
Nature Study—Love of Nature and 
Love of Mother—Science is Not 
All—Commonplace Nature—School 
Gardens—Nature Study in the Au- 
tum—A Plea for Walking—Books 
and Nature—Inspiration of Nature 
Study—How to Introduce Nature 
Study. 

The style of the book is delight- 
ful, and many sympathetic stories 
are interwoven. No teacher can read 
the book without having a greater 
love for Nature Study, or without be- 
ing made a better teacher. 

Any teacher who is in need of an 
Inspiring book ean find none better 
than this by Professor Bigelow. 

“Nature Study Lessons,” by Miss 


Mattie Rose Crawford; William 
Scott, John Dearness, and W. H. EI- 
liott, of Toronto and London, is 
diametrically different from the book 
mentioned above. It concerns itself 
not at all or very little with inspira- 
tion or method. Its general object is 
to present to the teacher the subject 
matter of Nature Study; to outline 
detailed lessons on various subjects; 
for example, on feeling, seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, handling, the cow, the 
snake, the bee, the potato beetle, the 
maple twig, the potato, bread, school 
gardens, limestone, evaporation, rain, 
dew, stars, etc., a great variety of 
topics is secured. ‘ 

Quotations from a_ portion of a 
chapter upon one of these subjects 
will give a clear idea as to the style 
of the whole book. “Page 17, chapter 
8. The Cat.—Observe the cat at your 
home. Notice how it eats and drinks; 
its playfulness; its gentleness; its 
fondness for those who care for it; 
its various movements, as walking, 
springing and climbing; its fondness 
for a cozy spot; the sounds its makes 
and on what occasions; its treat- 
ment of its young; its favorite posi- 
tions whe nit sleeps, when its watches 
for its prey, etc. 

A. Its Food and Drink. 

1. (a) What kind of food and drink 
does the eat like? 

(b) How does it get meat off a 
bone ? 

(c) How does it drink milk ? 

(d) Compare it with the dog in 
these respects. 

B. Its Mouth, Teeth and Tongue. 

2..(a) Notice how far back its 
mouth is extended. 

(b) What advantage is this exten- 
sion to the cat? 

3 (a) Examine the teeth and infer 
the purpose of the four long ones 
near the front of the mouth. 

(b) Note the suitability of the 
teeth for grinding food. 

4. Draw the open mouth of a cat. 

5. (a) Examine the tongue. 

(b) Use a lens or the finger to dis- 
cover the roughness of the tongue. 

(c) Give the cat a bone with very 
little meat on it; observe it eating 
and infer the use of the roughness 
of the tongue to the cat. 

6. Draw the tongue.” 

Neither this book nor the one men- 
tioned above is complete, but each 
of them supplements admirably the 
other, and the two taken together 
make an excellent working team. 

One objection to tabulated, classi- 
fied, sub-divided, systematized out- 
lines, such as are given in this book, 
is that they tend to reduce the whvle 
thing to science, and to rob Nature 
Study of its interest and inspiration. 
They emphasize the information side 
and minimize the idea of nature love. 
This book, however, is full of ma- 
terial, and any good teacher can ob- 
tain suggestions from it to cover 
many a day’s work. 

F. L. STEVENS, 
Professor of Botany, A. & M. Col- 
lege. 





Very little is known of what is go- 
ing on in Manchuria. Oyama has 
changed the date of his entering 
Harbin from April 10 to April 20. 
This was done, it is said, on account 
of the exceedingly bad condition of 
the roads. 





A presentment by the grand jury 
of New York citv, which recently 
investigated charges that a corrup- 
tion fund of $23,000 had been raised 
by the N. Y. Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to influence excise legisla- 
tion, was laid before the New York 
General Assembly yesterday. Sev- 
eral members of the Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, testified that they paid 
Assemblymen money and faid the 
expenses at hotels and houses of ill 





repute, 


How to Find Out. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty: 
four hours; a sediment or settling 
indicates an unhealthy condition of 
the kidneys; if it stains the linen it 
is evidence of kidney trouble; tor 
frequent desire to pass it, or pain 
in the back is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out 
of order. aoe 


WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the know) 
edge so often expressed that Dr 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, fulfills every wish: 
in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every part of the urinary passage. 
It corrects inability to hold water 
and scalding pain in passing it, or 
bad effects following use of liquor. 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day, and to 
get up many times during the night. 
The mild and the extraordinary ef. 
fect of Swamp-Root is soon realized 
It stands the highest for its won 
derful cures of the most distressing 
eases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug 
gists in fifty-cent and _ one-dollai 
sizes, 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem 
edy, and a book that tells all about 
it, both sent absolutely free by mail 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing 
hamton, N. Y. When writing be 
sure to mention that you read this 
generous offer in The Progressive 
Farmer. Don’t make” any mistake. 
fbut remember the name, Swamp 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. 
and the address, Binghaniton, N. Y. 
on every bottle. 


| oe i) ae 8 


Drop us @ card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
at magi green with envy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle willdo. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 
onks 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional Iinser- 


tion, each figure or initial counting asa sep- 
arate word. 














FOR SALE.—Cocke’s Prolific Corn on ear. 
Russeli Big Boll, os ae ta and King’s 
Improved Cotton Seed. . W. KILGORE 
Raleigh, N. C. 





ROOFING.—Farmers, attention! Two-Ply 
Roofing Paper—‘“Fresh;’ 55c. asquare. Don’t 

rocrastinate. You need it. Order at once. 

ne price only. HARRIS HARDWARE CO., 
Richmond, Va. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING.—White Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Plymouth Rocks. $1.00 for 15. 
DIAMOND POULTRY FARM, 8S. W. PuL- 
LIAM, Proprietor, King, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Cock’s Prolific Corn. 8S. W. 
GARNER, R. F. D. No. 1, Yadkinville, N. C. 


LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRE PIGS 
—3 pairs, 3 months old. Fifteen Dollars per 

air. One young sow, due to farrow June 13; 

15, f.0.b. E. W. GREEN, Wakefield, N. C. 


“ROYAL BLUE STRAIN” RARRED 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Barred to the skin— 
Royally bred; heavy layers. My matings 
this season should produce prize-winners. 
Secure your eggs early—15 for $1.8. J. R. 
MOORE, Caroleen, N. C. 


POULTRY WIRE FORSALE.—Galvanized 
Poultry Wire at 3c. yard. Makes a good 
fence. Mail your orders and write us your 
wants. HARRIS HARDWARE CO., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


EGGS FOR SALE—From my prize pens 
Rarred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Buff Opingtons, Whita Wyandottes 
Single ‘Comb White Leghorns. G. H 
SHOOK, Eufola, N. C. 




















WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, guaran- 
teed fertile; 15 for $1.00. FAIRVIEW FARM, 
Boonville, N. C. 











Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, halfa century a promi- 
nent figure in ng ong life in North Carolina. 

Reminiscences by Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild- 
ing the Baptist Denomination after the wari; 
v4) 


T. H. PRITCHARD, 
W. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
Cc. T. BAILFY. 
and other Faptis' : 
THR. RIR! 'c + 


ri@s, will appear in 


$1.50 “er Year. On Trial Four 
Monins 50 Cents. 


Progressive “mer subscribers who do 
not take tiie Bibl:cal itecorder, can get the 


Two Papers for $2.00, 


ist be a new subscriber 
e Recorder. 


Remember, you 
to the Farmer or 





Seeds and Farm Implements 





Seed Corn— 


Blount’s Prolific 
Hickory King 
Holt’s Strawberry 
Eureka 


Imp. Early Leaming 


Sorghum— 
Early Amber 


Kaffir Corn 
Millet— 


Beans— 
Soja, or Soy Beans 


Implements— 


want, and I will quote prices. 





White.—Virginia White Dent, per bushel ................4-. 
Virginia Horse Tooth ..........- 
ee eg a ae 


Boon County Special ... “ a ws 
Yellow.—Virginia Yelow Dent.. 
a 


Golden Beauty , 
The above shelled, f. o. b., Richm 

Cocke’s Prolific, home grown, field selected, best ............ 

Cocke’s Prolific, second choice. re 

Cocke’s Prolific, selected from barn .........+.eseesseeees 
The home grown will be sent on the ear or shelled as desired. 


OS Salat 


German, choice, per bushel ..... 
Pearl or Cattail, per pound .. 
Toesinte, per pound ..........- 


$1.00 
‘ 1.00 
1.05 
1.10 
1.20 
1.25 
1.20 
1.35 


sth. aeichareamancmicensiieaen. Sane 


1.05 
1.10 
1.15 


Early Orange, per bushel of 50 pounds .............eeeeees 


Velvet, per bushel ............-- 
F. O. B. Richmond, Va. Prices subject to market fluctuations. 
Corn and cotton planters, turn plows, riding and walking cultiva- 


tors, castings, hoes, shovels, forks, harrows, wire fence, etc., etc. Can 
get almost anything a farmer needs. 


Let me know just what you 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 





JIRDER IN 1905. __ 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Foreboding.* 


If love could pass as die away 

The summer winds at ebb of day 

That through the amber silence stray, 
Sweet heralds of repose; 

Whispering in the ear of Night 

The memory of the Morning’s light, 
The fragance of its rose; 

Then we might love and never dread 

The awful void when love is dead. 
—Samuel Mintburn Peck. 











Mignon.* 


Across the gloom the gray moth speeds 
To taste the midnight brew, 
The drowsy lilies tilt their beads 
On rosaries of dew. 
The stars seem kind, 
And even the wind 
Hath pity for my woe. 
Ah, must I sue in vain, ma belle, 
Say n>, Mignon, say no! 


Ere long the dawn will come to break 
The web of darkness through, 
Let not my heart unanswered ache 
That beats alone for you. 
Your casement ope 
And bid me hope,- 
Give me one smile to bless; 
A word will ease my pain, ma belle’s, 
Say yes, Mignon, say yes! 
—Samuel Mintburn Peck. 





‘*WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN?”’ 





A Story With a Lesson for the Farmer Whose Sole 
Aim is to Make Big Crops and Big Profits. 


At a farmers’ institute in a hamlet which must 
be nameless, I heard the outlines of a _ story 
which to the narrator was a proud boast, but which 
to me seemed a confession—a tale of aims so sor- 
did, a life-history so pitiful, that it was a trage- 
dy. He was a man in the full prime of life—fifty, 
perhaps—a man untrained in any wisdom of 
books, but well taught in the hard school of life 
and experience—a man of sylendid physical mold 
and, as his story proves, a man of remarkable 


_natiye powers of rie acs story showe--that 


in the hard struggle for supremacy, he had been 
able to fight his way to the top. 

We were discussing the old question: “Does 
farming pay in a financial way, and what chance 
does it offer the young man who takes it up as his 
life work?” Then he arose, willingly, enthusias- 
tically, with a ring of pride in his voice, and told 
the story of his life. He had married young, and 
begun- life on a farm of seventy acres and that 
heavily mortgaged. That was more than thirty 
years ago. Yes; he had worked hard, harder than 
his neighbors; had paid little attention to weather 
or hours; he had never expected ease or luxury. 
If anything remained undone, he tried to do it 
before he slept. Life had been a question of 
working, and planning to do more work next day. 
He had been willing to toil mightily, and had he 
not made a most conspicuous success? Did he 
not own 820 acres of land, all paid for, and was 
he not milking seventy cows on the home farm? 
Yes. He had all the improved machinery, includ- 
Ing a gasoline engine, and he handled this plant 
with very little extra help. His boys had always 
been good boys to work, and his wife was worth 
any man he could hire when it came to milking. 
His family had always worked—worked hard, and 
had they not received abundant reward ? 

He had two sons, one of whom sat near him; 
a rather heavy-eyed young man whose frame fill- 
ed out his red sweater with the development of a 
young Hercules. He was the tyre of the farm 
athlete—a man who, you felt, could work all day 
with the tireless swing of a _ steel mechanism. 
eapenally he was a splendid animal, and that was 
all. 

So this farmer told, with the air of a proud 
parent, of his boys. They had been well brought 
up, these excellent sons. They had early realized 
that to win in life you must sweat for it. They 
followed his footsteps. One of them had sect up 
for himself on a farm of 100 acres. He was mar- 
ried, and milked twenty cows. He hired no help 
whatever, save a very few days in harvest. His 

woman” (save the name!) had been a good help 
mate, for she always assisted with the milking. 
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Incidentally, within a very few years she had 
borne him three babies. What outlook is there in 
such a life for motherhood and childhood and the 
gentle graces of the home? And what a picture 
it conveys of the young wife bearing the heavy 
burden of household cares under physical discom- 
fort; starving the possibilities of her soul in an 
atmosphere where there was only room for work ; 
feeling hope and enthusiasm and love and girl- 
ishness slip away from her; growing into an old, 
hopeless, embittered woman! This it seemed to 
me was the crowining touch of pathos in the whole 
sad recital. But through it all rang a note of 
triumph, as of a man who had no doubt that he 
had worked out his highest destiny on the earth. 

Why had the man chosen to mold his life thus ? 
Doubtless in the beginning there had been the ne- 
cessity of severest economy and struggle, but that 
was in the past. He had become a man of sub- 
stantial wealth. Why had he not learned to use 
this money rationally—in rest from too arduous 
toil, and leisure for thought, in books, in pleasant 
surroundings for the home? Why had he put 
every additional dollar into more land? Why had 
he not given those sons an education before he 
sent them out to wrestle with the problems of the 
soil? Why had he failed to realizze that a man’s 
life “consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
that he posseth?” He had grasped the shadow, 
but the substance had eluded him. He had suc- 
ceeded in life—yes,. Measured by his opportuni- 
ties, he had succeeded wonderfully, but in the win- 
ning he had failed, for he had not the ability to 
enjoy. . 

We went out into the cold of the steely winter 
night, and wrapping ourselves in the robes, talked 
of the boast—or was it the confession ?—we had 
just heard. The spirited team, chilled by waiting 
and impatient for the stable, fairly dashed down 
the road, bearing us back to the train, and as the 
fields slid behind us in the moonlight, there came 
again to me that stern bit of philosophy from 
an old book: “What shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?”—Jared Van Wagemen, Jr., in Country 
Gentleman. 





The Graduation Frock. 


“Perhaps the most important point to be em- 
phasized in the graduation frock is simplicity,” 
says the May Delineator in a suggestive article, 
“and this embraces the material as well as the de- 
sign by which it is made. The present modes are 
adapted to thin, soft materials, and these above 
all others are best suited to the graduation dress. 
The new silks, and even cotton nets, are beautiful 
and their possibilities in shirring, tucking, puffing, 
ete., are almost unlimited. White is preferred for 
these frocks, and the gloves, slix~ers and stockings 
are more effective if all white, though patent- 
leather slippers and black silk or fine lisle stock- 
ings may be worn. The daintest of these dresses 
are of the lingerie type. made of finest French 
muslin or handkerchief linen and trimmed with 
narrow insertion and edging of Valenciennes lace. 
Liberty silk, crepe de Chine, chiffon and soft fin- 
ished taffeta or louisine are among the more ele- 
gant fabrics that are used for the commencc- 
ment dress, though for the young girl not out 
of her teens the less exnensive goods are better. 
The soft, pliable woollen goods, such as veiling. 
eolienne, henrietta, cashmere or crepe cloth are 
fashioned into attractive graduation frocks, while 
one of the newest and smartest materials for this 
purpose is white shantung. The surplice waist is 
a particularly pretty and becoming style for youth- 
wearers. Sleeves in elbow length are perhaps in 
highest favor for these dresses.” 





Strenuous Miss Alice. 


Town Topics printed a story to-day (which was 
promptly denied) to the effect that Miss Alice 
Roosevelt is engaged to Senator Beveridge of In- 
diana, and immediately all the yellows began to 
throw fits. It was thought here that the publica- 
tion was intended for Saturday, which would have 
been altogether appropriate. Friends of Miss 
Alice say she has no idea of getting married in 
the immediate future. They have picked as the 
fortunate man young Edward McLean, the only 
son of John R. MeLean, a well-known Ohio Demo- 
crat. The couple are together a great deal. Miss 
Alice is having most too good a time as the 
daughter of the President to be preparing for 
marriage. The statistics of her indefatigability 
have been gathered by a German journal, which 
estimates that in fifteen months the President’s 
popular daughter has attended 408 dinners, 300 
parties, 350 balls and 680 afternoon teas shaking 
hands in that time with 32,000 persons besides 
paying 1,700 calls— Washington Cor. Post. 





A Bargain. 


It was in the raspberry season, and a fr ckled 


barefooted little girl in a torn blue ealic, rote 


came to the door of a country boarding-l,, 
sell berries she had gathered. 

“How much are your berries?” asked ¢), 
tress of the house. 


“They are fifteen cents a quart, ma’am. |}; 


she added, in-the same breath, “if you (|, 
want them, you can have them for ten.” 

“T don’t want them, so you may give me tp. 
quarts,” replied the lady, merrily —Augu-: \y,. 
man’s Home Companion. 








Hated to Do It. 


During the last Congressional campaie ¢jy 
candidates for the honor of representing a cortyjy 
‘East Tennessee district, says the Washinteoy 
Post, gathered to meet the voters at a county 
court-house. . 

There was a rough-looking old mountainer jy 
the audience. He looked over the aspirants oy thy. 
platform with a critical eye. One of them had 
done him several favors, and he felt in duty howd 
to vote for him. 

“Not a very promising lot, are they?” he yr. 
marked in an audible whisper to a man three seats 
away. “Them’s only the kind we used to rin for 
constable when I was_a boy. Thar’s inv eanili- 
date—that yaller-headed chap, third from this 
end. I’ve got to vote for him, but Vd eive ty 
dollars if I hadn’t seen him first.” 





So He Hurried. 


A visitor to the St. Louis Exposition was con- 
gratulating Joseph W. Folk upon the sped with 
which he had brought the “boodle aldermen” to 
trial. 

“Speed,” said Mr. Folk, smiling, “is an cx lent 
thing, a thing that will achieve wonders. J lieard 
the other day of an Irishman, though, w!io cx 
pected too much speed. 

“This Irishman was a painter. Usually, being 
paid by the hour, he worked rather slowly, but a 
friend, one day, found him painting away like 
a steam-engine. 

“The friend paused to investigate so strange a 
matter. 

““What’s come over ye, McGuire? he said: ‘It 
ain’t like ye to work that fast.’ 

“«‘Whist,’ said McGuire; ‘shtand oot o’ thie way, 
an’ don’t shtop me. O’im thrying’ to get through 
before me paint gives out.’ ” 





Presidential Advice to Mothers. 


In a very earnest address to the National Cor 
gress of Mothers on March 13th, President Roo-e- 
velt returned to his favorite topic of race suicide. 
After telling the mothers that a man ought to be 
a good husband and father, and not “brutal. or 
cowardly, or selfish,” the President paid his r- 
spects to “vapid self-indulgence” and “steril 
pseudo-intellectuality” in women. He admitted 
that a mother who did her duty could not expect 
an easy time. “She may have to get up night 
after night to take care of a sick child. aud yet 
must by day continue to do all her houschol! 
duties as well; and if the family means are scan! 
she must usually enjoy:even her rare. holiday 
taking her whole brood of children with lw 
Such a mother, in the President’s opinion, 
served even more respect than the man who 
fulfilled all the obligations of his own splice. 
But she was the hope of the nation. Mr. Rov 
velt fell upon an unfortunate clergyman wlio lie! 
said that people of moderate means ough! “ 
be satisfied with two children, so that they might 
“taste a few of the good things of life.” 7) 
intelligence of that idea, he thought, was “0 ‘ 
par with its morality,” for “the most rudiment" 
mental process” would have shown the =)! 
that his plan would lead the nation in ‘we 
three generations to deserved extinction, °~: 1!" 
the people who had acted on this base sid -!t' 
doctrine would be giving place to other: !"' 
braver and more robust ideals.” He held 1 
such a result would not be “in any way "2!" 
table,” because a race that practiced ra 
cide “would thereby conclusively show that |! 
unfit to exist, and that it had better give p)i > 
people who had not forgotten the primary |) \\- 
their being.”—Collier’s Weekly. 





We can learn to live nobly only by actine 
on every occasion. If you shirk the first |” 
your manhood, you will go so much weaker ‘° | 
second; and if the next occasion and the 1s! 
you unprepared, you will unquestionably s!' 
baseness. A swimmer becomes strong to <"' 
tide only by frequently breasting the high \ 
Success. 


— 
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‘OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


ee 
ers intended for this department 

Fat addressed to “ Aunt ee care 

of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. OC. 
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Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Our letters this week are interest- 
-, Forest Gray, is a girl after my 
own heart, and I would that we had 
more like her. Yes, there is a God- 
eiven work for each of us to do; 
hut so few of us realize that if we 
negiect it, it is left undone; or at 
last is a blank space on life’s page. 
1, there are two persons in this 
yond world who are alike in all re- 
«pect, nobody seems to have_ discov- 
ered the faet, but this much we know 

that we were not ereated in vain, 
vid to find and fill our sphere to the 


est of our ability is the mission on 
which we were sent, and may’ God 


help us to do that. 

One of the brightest, most cheer- 
‘ul Christians 1 know is a poor old 
‘nvalid woman who has spent years 
on a bed and propped in a ehair in 
ler room. She sees little of the out- 
side world and its beauties, but she 
will smile and tell you that God has 
eiven her what is best for her. She 
is perfectly resigned amid a life of 
poverty and bodily affliction, only 
the facet that she would like to be of 
service In the vineyard and the fear 
that she ean not do as much as:she 
ought causes her anxiety. At such 
times she turns her weary head on 
her pillow and says eonfidently, “but 
God knows how it is with me.” 

Ilow many there are who. are 
strong physically who are helpless 
invalids when the real earnest en- 
during work of life is to be done! 
They shrink, they falter, they whine, 
in their helpless inability to do, until 
the opportunity passes and the page 
is left blank. Real heroism requires 
more than mere braggadocio. I once 
knew a woman of wealth who longed 
to he thought an invalid, but whose 
physical appearance belied her per- 
sonal complaints. Meeting her one 
day, I kindly inquired as to. her 
health, and she began to reiterate her 
woes, After listening some min- 
utes, I touched her arm and said: 
“Don’t tell anybody all that, and 
they will never know, for you look 
better than I ever saw you. Your 
complexion is fine and your eyes are 
so bright.” She scemed aggrieved, 
but I left her smiling. 

Jack, calls for the first time this 
week, but we hope to have him come 
often. 

A bright boy from Georgia joins 
our Circle this week. We hope that 
you will let us hear from you often. 
my boy. Your first letter is very in- 
teresting. Always remember that 
Your mother has a reason for advis- 
ing vou as she does. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Doing the Work We Find to Do. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—A week or 
two ago I noticed a letter from 
Search Ward, in which he suggested 
that girls were not upholding the 
love for the beautiful and useful in 
the home, Now i wish to say this 
much for Search Ward: his letter 
Was written in a more polite and 
courteous style than most criticisms 
0! young girls. They get a plenty 
of it, too. It is well that they are 
light-hearted and happy, and criti- 
‘isin, even the most eaustie, does 
hot hurt them much. It is true that 
‘ome girls are silly and foolish, but 
' want to ask Search Ward if he re- 
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members the little quotation begin- 


ling: “There’s s0 much good in the 
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o 
not seen all sides of the question; if 
he had, he would know that deep 
down in a girl’s heart the love for 
home and mother is quite as great 
as the interest in boys, who amuse 
her -in her lighter hours. I don’t 
mean the one man her heart en- 
thrones; that’s different. But the 
home feeling is still there. 
And a sensible girl is no more 
ashamed of knowing how to cook, 
than a sensible. boy is ashamed of 
knowing how to plow. It is a world 
of work. We must all work, if we 
expect to be of any benefit to our 
fellowmen. Some one has said :— 
“No man is born into the world, 
whose work 

Is not born with him; there is always 
work, 

And tools to work withal, for those 
who will, 

And blessed are the horny hands of 
toil.” 

Yes, there is a work for each of 
us, a sacred, God-given work that 
no one else can do. If we prove un- 
true to the trust, and omit some 
part of our task, there is no one else 
What a happy 
world it would be if each person were 
doing his duty, living the best life, 
doing the best thing, in the place 
where God has put him. Of course, 
we will never see the time when 
everybody will see their duty and 
cheerfully seek to perform it. But 
if we could do our part, if we could 
realize that we, individually, have a 
great work to do, we would be of 
greater service to mankind; our lives 
would count for more in the world. 

Our work sometimes seems small 
and narrow; we feel cramped by cir- 
cumstances, or perhaps we faney 
that we are too weak to accomplish 
our purpose. But the object for 
which we live is great, because it is 
a part of God’s great plan; it is 
broad, high, and noble, because he 
has given it to us, and He will not 
give anyone too much to do. 

And then, there is happiness in 
labor. By continual effort to accom- 
plish something we realize that he 
who labors is more truly happy, than 
he who lolls about with his hands in 
his pockets, and thinks himself lucky 
because his life is free from toil. If 
young people could see the beauty 
and pleasure in work, girls would be 


more ready to share the burdens cf k 


the household, boys would stop say- 
ing: “There’s time enough yet,” and 
in mutual helpfulness thev would 
take the place of the country’s men 
and women. 


Sincerely, : 
FOREST GRAY. 


Wake Co., N. C. 5 





From a Georgia Reader. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—May I come 
in and chat a little while? I am 
glad to meet so many cousins. I 
am only a new friend to -The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and I can say that 
I enjoy reading it better than any 
paper we take. 

I am a native of South Carolina. 
but a Georgian by choice. I moved 
four years ago to this part of Geor- 
gia, and like it very much. We live 
in Telfair County, four miles from 
McRae, the county seat. We have 
good educational advantages, as the 
South Georgia College is located at 
McRae, and country schools are dot- 
ted all over the country. This is a 
much easier country for farming, 
as we have no rocks and the land is 
not so hilly as in South Carolina, 
though not a dead level, and plenty 
of drainage. 

If Jim Dorman wants a compan- 
ion I think he had better do his best 
to get one. Let me tell you what I 
heard a negro exhorter say in making 
a Sunday-school address. He said 
there is nothing like having a good 
companion, for if you “tuck any- 
thing that don’t belong to you, she 





will make you tuck it right back.” 
I can sympathize with you, Jim, but 
my mother tells me that I do not 
need one until I know how to care 
for one. 

I like the suggestion about the 
pictures of the cousins being sent to 
Aunt Jennie, but let me suggest that 
Aunt Jennie have her picture put at 
the head of our page so that we all 
ean see her, 

Yes, I would like to see more boys 
join our page, but all boys rather 
read a girl’s letter; so most boys are 
silent readers. 

I have just finished reading my 
paper, and I think the piece “Young 
Fools that Marry” was fine. 

WALTER J. SMITH. 

McRae, Ga. 





The Banks of the Beautiful Chowan. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—For some 
time I have been a silent reader of 
The Progressive Farmer, and have 
become deeply interested in the nice 
letters of your Social Chat. So I 
come asking admittance, if this es- 
capes your waste basket. As for 
myself I. am a farmer, or a clodhop- 
per perhaps you might say, and as to 
my youth, I am twenty-five years of 
age, plus two. My, what has become 
of Gladys? She doesn’t seem to 
come any more. She has written 
some very interesting facts on mak- 
ing a brother’s room cozy, which all 
boy readers appreciated. And Elsie 
—she has written a nice letter re- 
garding the Christian life. Her let- 
ter on ambition has put me to think- 
ing. 

Will you pardon me for speaking 
of myself just a little? I live in 
Bertie County, just three miles from 
town, and only four miles from the 
beautiful Chowan River of which 
you all know. Fine, large steamers 
ply this river to and fro and through 
the Albemarle Sound. This river 
is very convenient for shipping pro- 
duce. 
beautiful scenery and fishing indus- 
tries. And I forgot to say the men 
of means, or rather some of them, 
have smaller boats which they use 
for pleasure. These little boats are 
run by gasoline, and are very at- 
tractive. JACK. 

Bertie Co., N. C. 





Old Fashioned Flowers at the White 
House. 


Mrs. Roosevelt, the wife of the 
President, has worked wonders in the 
fashion of flowers, writes the Wash- 
ington correspondent of The Pro- 
gressiev Farmer, and since coming 
to the White House has had all of 
the geometrically arranged flower 
beds which were filled with modern 
plants replaced by those of simpler 
form and filled with old-fashioned 
favorites, such as hollyhocks, peo- 
nies, dahlias, marigolds, petunias,and 
other flowers known to our grand- 
mothers, and generally termed 
“Kitchen Garden Flowers.” There 
are two Colonial gardens on_ the 
south front lawn, one either side of 
the portico, for which plans were 
taken from the colonial flower gar- 
dens at Mount Vernon. George 
Washington’s home, and the most 
splendid collection of old-fashioned 
flowers to be found in this country 
are planted there. Just before leav- 
ing Washington this week for the 
South, where she will spend her time 
cruising for a week or more, Mrs. 
Roosevelt might have been seen any 
morning standing arm in arm with 
the President over one of the fav- 
orite flower beds, directing the work 
of the gardeners in setting out 
plants and shaping up the borders. 
She has so planned the planting that 
looking from his office windows the 
President may behold a glorious ar- 


ray of gaudy old-fashioned flowers, 
well set on the splendid sweep of 
green lawn forming the grounds 
about the White House. 





“What d’ye want?’ asked the 
coachman at the kitchen door. 

“De boss o’ de house gent me 
’round here,” replied the tramp, “an’ 
said you was ter gimme anyt’ing I 
needed.” 

“All roight. Come out to the sta- 
ble an’ O7’ll turn the hose on yer.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Sometimes, when it seems that our 
own particular little world has been 
knocked into chaos, and all things for 
us have come to an end, it is merely 
that we are being born to better 
things.—Cora Lapham Hazard. 














GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 








Good for Corn, Peanuts, Pota- , 
toes, Truck and all other crops. 


Analysis: 80 to 85 Per Cent. 
Carbonate of Lime. 


Results can be seen for years 
when once used. : : : 3: 3: 3 


$7.00 Per Ton. 








Address, 


B. F. KEITH, 


Wilmington, N. C. 























The Chowan is noted for her.} 








WE GUARANTEE THIS WEEK 
15:c. 
Per Dozen for Fresh Country 


EGGS. 


See our market quotations in this pa- 
per, and send us your shipments, 














TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 


18 ROANOKE Dock, Norfotk, Va. 

















Fifteen Years Experience 


with thoroughbred B. P. Rock as breeders; 
and from the hundreds of buyers of our 
chickens and eggs come only words of cntire 
satisfaction 


Fifteen Eggs for $1.00. 


unts on larger orders. 
_— URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
Rich Square, N.C. 


‘The Laying Queen’ 


Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horn; large Egg Strain. Also 
Barred and hite Plym- 
outh Rocks, and Buff Or- 
pingtons, Prolific egg pro- 
ducers. Eggs $100 per 15. 


VALLEY VIEW POULTY FARM, 
D. A. MCLAUGHLIN, Prop., Vass, N. C. 











Offer to Boys and Girls. > 


We want to get the boys and girls 
interested in our Corn Growing 
Contest. Send for a package of the 
seed, or get your father, brother or 
sister to send, and try to win one of 
the prizes we are offering. To all 
the boys ard girls that will get up 
as many as five orders, 10 cents or- 
ders or larger, we will give one extra 
10 packet, so by doing a little work 
for us you will be able to get your 
seed free, and get in the race for the 
prizes. Send orders to F. G. Battle, 
Manager, Durham, N. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


All the world was kept on tiptoe with expec- 
tancy last week by reason of the seemingly immi- 
nent naval engagement between Admiral Rojest- 
vensky with the Russian fleet and Admiral Togo 
with the Japanese fleet. But as we go to press 
(Monday) no news of battle has been received, 
the latest report being Rojestvensky’s significant 
telegram to the Czar: “I will not wire again be- 
fore the battle. If I am beaten you will learn it 
through Togo. If I defeat him I will announce 


it to you.” 








* * * 


A Crisis in the Russo-Japanese Struggle. 

This naval battle inevitably means a crisis in 
the Russo-Japanese struggle. The relations of 
the two nations must be materially altered; a 
Japanese victory would leave Russia far more bit- 
terly humiliated than ever before, while a Russian 
victory would give the Czar courage and confi- 
dence to continue the war indefinitely. The sit- 
uation is very well set forth by the New York 
Evening Post as follows: 


“The perseverance of Rojestvensky has once 
more altered the entire aspect of the war, for even 
if he only sinks a couple of Togo’s battleships, the 
Japanese may yet make peace on far different 
terms than the evacuation of Manchuria and the 
payment of a war indemnity of $500,000,000, 
which they are now thought to have in mind. On 
the other hand, the result of a Japanese victory 
is obvious; it ought to make it impossible for the 
stubbornest of Czars and the blindest of Grand 
Dukes to continue what would then be a plainly 
hopeless struggle. But Rojestvensky possesses 
enough vessels to make every Japanese patriot 
exceedingly uncomfortable until the issue has 
been decided. For he would be rash who would in 
advance pick either fleet as the winner. Rojest- 
vensky has the advantage in heavy ships; Togo 
in cruisers and in torpedo vessels. The Japanese 
crews have shown their indifference to death and 


their mastery of their business; the Russians. 


stand convicted of firing on harmless fishormon 
and on each other during a veritable panic on 
the night of October 22 last. If they have reached 
a battle-temper and attained a creditable accuracy 
of marksmanship, it is only because of incessant 
drilling during their long stay in Madagascar 
waters—a training naturally far inferior to that 
of Togo’s men during the year of war.” 


* * * 


Jefferson’s Birthday and Democratic Policy. 


The one hundred and sixty-second anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas Jefferson last week was 
made notable by the addresses of prominent Dem- 
ocratic leaders as to the future policy of the par- 
ty. Ex-Judge Alton B. Parker emerged from his 
six months of inocuous desuetude to address the 
New York Democratic Club at the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, and he made a more pointed speech than when 
he was trying to please everybody in last year’s 
campaign. His address, however, did not arouse 
great enthusiasm, and he can never win a second 
nomination after his first defeat, as Mr. Bryan 
did. 

The Nebraskan, too, was one of the Jefferson 
Birthday orators, his address being made before 
the Jefferson Club in Chicago. And here again 
there was evidence of his continuing hold on the 
masses of his party. Like Mr. Roosevelt, he 
stands for something and speaks with force and 
directness. 

Judge Parker’s appeal in his New York speech 
was for a conservative party—for the Cleveland 
policy. Mr. Bryan urged more radical measures. 
Jefferson,if alive to-day, he said,would (1) oppose 
government by injunction, (2) favor the election 
of Senators by the people, (3) advocate railway 
regulation, and (4) favor public ownership of 
public utilities and oppose all monopolies. This 
is only a part of the platform to which Mr. Bryan 
is rallying his forces. And they seem likely to 
capture the party in 1908, If Mr. Roosevelt suc- 








ceeds in his anti-trust policy, then the Republi- 
cans will practically pre-empt the conservative 
ground favored by the Parker element. On the 
other hand, if the great corporations frove them- 
selves strong enough to defeat Mr. Roosevelt in 
his own party, then a popular demand for even 
more strenuous measures will undoubtedly work 
to the interest of the Bryan element. Its high 
tariff policy naturally makes the Republican Par- 
ty the favorite of the great protected interests, 
and the Democratic Party can win success only 
as a Liberal rather than as a Conservative Party. 
* * * 


A New President for the University of Virginia. 


Founded four score years ago, the old Univer- 
sity of Virginia last week inaugurated its first 
President. Planned in almost every detail hb» 
Thomas Jefferson, such was the great democrat’s 
opposition to the centralization of power that he 
opposed the election of a President in his life- 
time, and respect for his opinion has prevented 
the innovation until now. In all this period the 
duties of the President have been partly dis- 
charged by the chairman of the  fac- 
ulty; but the need of an_ executive, 
giving his .whole time to the development 
of the institution, has been long aparent. To 
this task the trustees a year ago called Dr. Edwin 
A. Alderman, then at the head of Tulane Univer- 
sity and previously President of the University 
of North Carolina, his native State. His instal- 
lation last week was a notable event, and brought 
together a remarkable gathering of educators and 
public men from all sections of the country. It is 
Dr. Alderman’s purpose to build up a great Na- 
tional University, true to the high ideals of the 
Old South but fully imbued with the spirit of 
modern progress. No man was ever more ready 
to receive progressive ideas than Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and guided by the spirit as well as the let- 
ter of its founder, this venerable institution now 
enters upon a new era which bids fair to restore 
its ancient prestige. 

*& * * 
“‘Tainted Money’’ for Philanthopy. 

Speaking of the University cf Virginia re- 
minds us that Mr. Rockefeller has given that in- 
stitution $100,000 to found the J. L. M. Curry 
Memorial School of Education. Mr. Rockefeller 
also gave $100,000 to Northern Baptists last week 
for Foreign Missions, and the gift was promptly 
accepted. And while we thank Mr. S. C. Adams 
for what he is good enough to say about our edi- 
torial on this subject, we confess that we haven’t 
reached a very definite conclusion as to what 
ought to be done about such benefactions from 
malefactors. The danger is, in the Bible phrase, 
that the gift may “blind the eyes of the wise and 
pervert the words of the righteous.” We repeat 
that we are glad to sce the protest against the 
Rockefeller ~ift, because it evidences a much- 
needed quickening of the public conscience. At 
the same time there is not a little force in the 
argument put forth by the Foreign Missions 
Committee recommending the acceptance of the 
money: 

“To have returned the benefaction would have 
expressed disapprobation and condemnation of a 
man when he was doing an act of benevolence 
This would have been to confuse the issue and to 
act contrary to the Christian spirit. To prevent 
any man from doing good is a wrong way in 
which to condemn him for doing evil. It is as 


wrong to condemn him when he is doing a good 
deed as to commend him when he is doing a bad 


deed.” 


% * * 


The Root of the Evil. 


This much at least is clear: The people rule 
in America—or if we do not, we have only our- 
selves to blame. And while it is well that we 
rise up in our wrath and condemn the hypo- 
crites who pile up millions through legalized rob- 
bery and then give a pittance to religion or to 
education; while it is well to tear the cloak from 


—. 
those who “devour widows’ houses and for = pr. 
tence make long prayers;” yet we rule, and: 
men have amassed fortunes unrighteous!» .,. 
to blame. The proper thing to do is to ;-- a 


selves to wipe out the deep wrongs by »°. 
people are plundered, and if we refuse + 
it is a vain and childish thing to ra!) 
those who take advantage of the inequ: 
have permitted and sanctioned. We ar >) 
the branches when we should uproot th: + 
a country where the people are sovereign. : 
reflection on every man if a church mus 
the gifts of men whom the la® allows : 
scathed and unpunished. The Rockefc 
tion will have served a useful purpose :/ 
attention on the real root of the evil. 

* * * 


A Better Example from Mr. Roosevelt. 

And while this line of yeasoning seein, - 
us on the side of those who would ace.) 
Rockefeller gifts for religious purpo-: « 
is an entirely different matter when a | : 
ficial or even an editor accepts favors from grea 
railways or other corporations that migh> prot: 
by special privileges given at the expons 
people. An officer chosen to represent the people, 
or even an editor or teacher who wou! 
and fearless, can no more afford to aceyt < 
favors than a judge can afford to accep: a git: 
from one of the litigants between whom he js 
expected to hold impartially the scales of justice, 
We honor Senator Turrentine in our Nort): Carv- 
lina Senate who for this reason refused 1 
a supper given to the Senators by a great 1] 
official in Raleigh last winter. And with « 
feeling we scorn the men who go to our [egish- 
tures professing to represent the people but really 
the paid attorneys and hirelings of other mas 
ters. It is a matter about which our people need 
to be awakened. And all this sermonizing—ii 
the reader be anxious for us to come to thie point 
—is merely called forth by the fact that while 
Mr. Roosevelt is said to have accepted free trans 


portation on some of his special trips last year. 
he is now setting a better example for other pul: 


lic officials, as will be seen from the following 
special dispatch to the New York Tribune: 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, April 12.—The in- 
formation was given out at the Colorado Mil: 
land’s headquarters this morning that the Pres: 
dent’s train on that road will be paid for at regi- 
lar rates, and that all bills for transportatio 
will be settled through the auditing departmen' 
of the Pensylvania Road, and will be paid for by 
the President. The only special courtesy which 
will be accepted by the President will be per 
mission to ride on the engine through Red Cano». 





PRESIDENT JORDAN IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


On page 1 we are presenting a_ portrait an! 
sketch of Hon. Harvie Jordan, whom many © 
cur peorle had the privilege of hearing at b's 
North Carolina appointments last week. Frou 
every plaee visited we hear good reports of lis 
work. We take the liberty of reprinting the fo! 
lowing private note to the Editor, and commen! 
it to our readers: 


“Let out farmers stand by the Southern (ott! 
Association and the present great fight which 
have entered upon can be made a splendiil vi’ 
tory. I find the people in North Carolina wher 
I have been so far, enthusiastic and determin! 
We must have organization in every cilll'’ 
throughout the cotton belt in order to secure an! 
prepare reliable statistics on acreage next 100" 
To the extent that we are unable to get this i” 
formation complete, just so far will our repo" 
be weakened as to correct information, «0! 
want to convince the business world of the acc’ 
racy of every statement issued by the A--0°!*” 
tion. Every farmer, business and profession 
man should join the Association and aid in ‘)’ 
cause we are fighting for.” 





The Progressive Farmer till January 1. 1" 
for 50 cents if you are not now taking it. Beles 
cost in order to get 1,000 new subscribers. ‘Y™ 
you be one? 
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————— 
TEST YOUR OWN SOIL. 

[ believe the only true solution of soil fertiliza- 
tion lics in every farmer being an experimenter 
jimsclf. The Experiment Station can make tests 
and general suggestions, but it can say what each 
‘ndividual farmer needs only in a general way. 
While the objection can be made that the farmer 
has not the time nor the means nor the ap- 
pliances for weighing out different materials and 
seighing the harvested crops, yet he can do some- 
ihe along this line that observation may show 
whieh is the best practice. For instance, the 
canees r ean ordinarily tell from observation 
whether deep cultivation is superior to shallow 
eultivation and level cultivation, and in the same 
way he ean tell from observation and such esti- 
mates ag can be readily made in harvesting that 
will throw much light on individual cases. Of 
course in many eases there will be marked differ- 
ence. so much so that the scales will not be neces- 
sary to show where they are. Of course, the only 
way to make a test is to make it accurately. This 
means that mere guess work should not be in- 
duleed in; but it also means that if you have not 
a pair of seales, you may make estimates. It will 
<erye your purpose, for instance, to know that one 
plot produces ten baskets of corn and another 
eicht. So the basket may take the place of the 
seales. 

In the purchase of our chemicals we ordinarily 
scenre three kinds: namely, nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium, because these are the ones ordi- 
narily deficient in the average depleted soil. It 
js not much trouble to make the test according 
to the following plan which is simple in every 
sense of the word: After the plowing is done and 
the harrowing has been finished and you are al- 
ready to put out the cotton or corn crop, is it not 
practical to lay off five small plots in some part 
of the field that can be taken as typical of that 
field? These plats can be any size that you 
choose to make them, from one-tenth to an acre. 

On the first plat put no fertilizer at all; on the 
second plat add two hundred and fifty pounds of 
acid phosphate, one hundred pounds of kainit, 
and forty pounds of nitrate soda or 75 pounds of 
cotton-seed meal; on the third plat add two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of acid phosphate; on the 
fourth plat add one hundred pounds of kainit, 
and on the fifth plat add forty pounds of nitrate 
soda or seventy-five pounds of cotton-seed meal. 
These quantities refer to acre plats, and if you 
lay off one-half acre plats use one-half of the 
quantity suggested here, and for one-tenth of an 
acre plat use one-tenth of the quantity suggested 
here. There is some objection to using the cot- 
ton-seed meal in the test because it also contains 


phosphorus and potassium, and that would have to 
he considered in making a completely accurate 
test. For that reason J have suggestted nitrate of 
soda. But nitrate of soda is not always available, 
and for practical purposes the cotton seed meal 
will do. This test will show what element or ele- 


ments are deficient. It may show that you have 
been using some element that is not needed for 
vour soil or it may show that some element that 
is needed in your soil has not been furnished. 
Afier this test has been made, and you have 
obtained such information as it will give you, the 
next year you can continue the test by finding 
that greater or smaller quantities of the neces- 
sary clements will make differences in the yield. 
| lf every farmer would test his farm in this way 
1t would do more toward solving the fertilizer 
‘uestion for each individual farm than almost 
‘uything else that could be done. I know that 
any canont see their way clear to make such a 
if se yet I feel confident that those who are in a 
position to attempt such an experiment would see 
‘ie force and practical value and they would 
be pleased with the results. Outside of the prac- 
tical information in the way of growing crops it 
'S 8's0 a tremendous help in the way of leading 
‘he farmer to think about this question, and it 





will start many boys and girls toward making a 
study of the farm operations in just the same 
way that the manufacturer does with machines 
and goods that he has to do with and dispose of. 
C. W. BURKETT. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENTS. 


Secretary Parker’s further observations on al- 
falfa, as given on page 1, remind us to say that 
the United States Department of Agriculture has 
just illustrated a handsomely illustrated 40-page 
pamphlet on “Alfalfa Growing,” chock full of 
helpful information. This is Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 215, and any Progressive Farmer reader can 
get a copy free by applying to this Congressman 
or to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Don’t.send requests for any Farmers’ Bul- 
letin to The Progressive Farmer, but write direct 
to your Congressman. 

The last winter put to’the severest test all meth- 
ods of keeping sweet potatoes, and the discovery 
of rotted tubers in the hills this spring has doubt- 
less set many a farmer to thinking on the sub- 
ject. For this reason Mr. Kivett’s letter is timely 
as well as valuable. 

“There is continued interest in spraying, and 
while it is now getting late, we hope that all our 
fruit growing readers will resolve to equip them- 
selves in time next season. 

Capt. Petty makes a good point in regard to 
wasted plant food. It is the sheerest folly to buy 
expensive fertilizers to apply on land half-broken, 
or to leave it to be used up by crops of weeds. 
The only thing to do to keep eternally preaching 
the doctrines of intelligence and thrift in farm- 
ing, until the mossback gets ashamed to let his 
neighbors see him farm in clodhopper fashion 
any longer. : 

Then, too, let there be neatness and beauty as 
well as thrift. Next week we expect to print the 
famous government formula for whitewash. Those 
who think they cannot afford to paint their build- 
ings can at least use whitewash. 

Mr. Withers’s reauest ought to remind every 
farmer who wishes to sell any improved seed or 
improved stock that the very cheapest way to 
effect a sale is to put an announcement in The 
Progressive Farmer’s advertising columns. Our 
Farmers’ Exchange is proving a most valuable 
medium for this class of business, but in many 
eases a large display ad. is better. We shall be 
glad to make our farmer readers special rates 
on all such announcements. 

Our other farming articles are also worthy of 
note. “Uncle Jo” makes further valuable sug- 
gestions for poultry-raising readers, Our Madi- 
son County friend writes enthusiastically of the 
value of sorghum as feed for cattle. Commis- 
sioner Patterson sounds a needed note of warning 
in his open letter to cotton farmers. The letter 
cn canning and the good roads suggestion, though 
crowded out last week, make none the less inter- 
esting reading now. 

The article “What Shall It Profit a Man?” is 
one that we hope none of our hard-working farm- 
ers will over look, but if any one of them does, let 
the wife read it to him the first night he is at 
home. The Progressive Farmer is one of the few 
farm papers that in season and out of season 
preaches as vigrously the doctrine of beautiful 
farm home-making as that of bountiful farm 
crop-making. The life is more than meat and the 
body is more than raiment. Let us take time to 
consider the lilies as well as the corn and the 
cotton; and the farmer who of all men is put 
nearest to Nature and Nature’s God should never 
shut his eyes to the higher things. <A well-reared 
child is worth more than a big plantation, and 
a happy family life is worth more than Rocke- 
feller’s bank account. 





That club of three—-we are waiting for it. 





IF YOU GET TWO COPIES THIS: WEEK. 


If you get two copies of this week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer, Mr. Subscriber, it means simrly 
this: 

We want 1,000 more subscribers by June Ist. | 

We are “obleeged” to get them. 

And in order to do this, we must have your 
help. 

We have therefore sent you the extra copy, 
Mr. Subscriber, in order that you may show it 
to your neighbors and send us a club of three. 

It’s easy enough to get them. The rest of the 
year for 50 cents is an opportunity they can’t 
afford to miss. They won’t do it. 

Try them, and send us a club this week. For a 
club of three at 50 cents each, we will mark up the 
date on your label six months free of charge. 

It’s the easiest way to renew your subscription, 
to help your neighbors, to help your paper and to 
help your business. 

That friend of yours who has refused to sub- 
scribe heretofore—this 50 cent offer will fetch 
him. It’s not fashionable to try to farm or keep 
house in this part of the world without The 
Progressive Farmer, and he knows it. Bring him 
into the fold. 

We are “obleeged” to get the thousand more 
subscribers by June—and we know we are going 
to do it. We got a thousand last May, and will 
do better this. We have added 5,000 in the last 
sixteen months, and they are still coming every 
day. 

But you, Mr. Subscriber, we count on YOU. 
There are some homes in your neighborhood that 
need the paper, and you can get up a club of 
three. 

Let us have them—and have them right away. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


I wish cities would teach their best lesson—of 
quiet manners. It is the foilble especially of 
American youth—pretension. The mark of the 
man of the world is absence of pretension. He 
does not make a speech; he takes a low business- 


tone, avoids all brag, is nobody, dresses plainly, 
promises nut’ at all, performs much, snaake in 


monosyllables, hugs his fact. He calls his em- 
ployment by its lowest name, and so takes from 
evil tongues their sharpest weapon.—From Emer- 
son’s Essay on “Culture.” 





An Essential Element of Oratory. 


The Hon. C. W. Mitchell is said to have been 
one of the ablest and most eloquent speakers in 
the Legislature of 1905. Mr. Mitchell is a good 
speaker—he has no flourish of trumpets to an- 
nounce his arising, but gets up quietly, speaks 
forcibly, logically, to the point, reaches it and 
sits down. The sitting-down is very important, 
and many speakers ruin the force of their re- 
marks by forgetting this all-essential part of the 
speech after reaching the conclusion of what was 
to be said—Hertford Herald. 





A Prayer Appropriate to the Day. 


Let me do my work each day; and if the dark- 
ened hours of despair overcome me, may I not 
forget the strength that comforted me in the des- 
olation of other times. May I still remember the 
bright hours that found me walking over the 
silent hills of my childhood, or dreaming on the 
margin of the quiet river, when a light glowed 
within me, and I promised my early God to have 
courage amid the tempests of the changing years. 
Spare me from bitterness and from the sharp 
passions of unguarded moments. May I not for- 
cet that poverty and riches are of the spirit. 
Though the world know me not, may my thoughts 
and actions be such as shall keep me friendly 
with myself. Lift my eyes from the earth, and 
let me not forget the uses of the stars. Forbid 
that I should judge others lest I condemn my- 
self. Let me not follow the clamor of the world, 
but walk calmly in the path. Give me a few 
friends who will love me for what I am; and 
keep ever burning before my vagrant steps the 
kindly light of hope. And though age and infirm- 
ity overtake me, and I come not within sight of 
the castle of my dreams, teach me still to be 
thankful for life, and for time’s olden memories 
that are good and sweet; and may the evening’s 
twilight find me gentle still.-Max Ebrmenn. 


St as Marea 
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GENUINE 
PERUVIAN GUANO 


Manipulated in no way. 
A fine natural bird manure 


Never Has Been Equalled 
Never Will Be Equalled. 


SHIPMENTS FROM 














WILMINGTON, N. ©. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Oliver Smith Co., 


importers, 
WILMINGTON, N. C, 


Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of Potash. 



































Save all the Grain 


Belle City Small Threshers are so low priced 
the farmer can own one and thresh any kind 
of grain when it is ready, at less cost than to 
stack it. Light enough to take anywhere; strong 
enough todo any work. Compact,durable, guar- 
anteed. Big illustrated catalog free. Send for it. 

Belle City Mfg. Co., 
RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 













\ ILLUSTRATED 
or Wr melee 


FREE 





BAPAAAAARAPAAGPEPPLEA OPAPP AE 


; ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Prize Matings of the 





“Utiity” Breeds 


AND PRICE-LIST OF EGGS 
Now Ready. 
If you can get as good elsewhere, just 
look up our winnings at 
St. Louis and Raleigh.: : 
Also headquarters for deep milking 
high type Jerseys; Golden Lads and. 
et of Trevarth. Choice large Eng- 
ish Berkshires. ' 


Biltmore Farms, BILTMORE, N. C 
eget Pie Pals 9 AP gE 








PRAIRIE STATE 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS® 
acknowledged by experts to be the 
most profitable machines made. 


Winners of 385 First Prizes. Write 
for free catalog with proof and val- 
uable information for beginners. 
Prairie State Incubator Co.” 
Box 411, Homer City, Pa. 











$ -80 For 
; 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and — 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 


Agricultural Lime, 


CANADA HARD-WOOD 
ASHES. 
LIME AND PARIS GREEN 
COMPOUND, STRICTLY 
PURE PARIS GREEN,.. 


Any quantity. Write us for prices 
and particulars. 


T.C.Andrews & Co, 


NORFOLK, VA. 



















WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C, 


‘THE WINTER COURSE IN AGRI- 


CULTURE. 





A Cleveland County Student Tells of 
the Work and the Benefit and Inspi- 
ration He Received. 


Messrs. Editors: As I have been 
a silent reader for quite a while, I 
will now try to tell you what I have 
been doing. I was attending the 
Winter Course at the North Carolina 
A. & M. College, about which I wish 
to give you all a few notes. 

The- question is often asked, “Will 
it pay to take a course in agricul- 
ture’? Every young man must de- 
cide this for himself. The farmer, 
like the man in any other industry, 
‘cannot know too much about his bus- 
iness. The short course at the A. & 
M. does not offer as thorough a 
training as the two or four year 
courses, but it is of great value. The 
course consisted of both class-room 
and laboratory work. In the class- 
room a theoretical study. was made 
of various subjects, such as the soil, 
its formation, the different kinds vf 
soils; the kinds of food elements 
that are necessary to produce plants; 
the amounts of plant foods found in 
the soil from various parts of the 
State; the way in which the mechan- 
ical and chemical condition of the 
soil may be improved; the length of 
time the soil will last under present 
methods of continuous cropping 
without rotation, and the returning 
of plant food in the form of manure 
or fertilizers, 

The subject of farm crops and the 
different systems of rotation were 
thoroughly discussed. A complete 
study was made of the different eec- 
reals, grasses and legumes, and the 
soil to which each was adapted. The 
production of better seed, especially 
corn, by selection, breeding and cul- 
tivating was also dealt with. 

Good instruction was also received 
on the subject of fruit and vegeta- 
ble culture. Some of the things 
touched on were: How the farmer 
may graft and grow his own fruit 
trees; when, where and how to plant; 
pruning, spraying, cultivating and 
the harvesting, packing and shipping 
of fruit. We learned both the bene- 
ficial and injurious insects, and how 
to deal with the injurious ones. Some 
time was devoted to poultry raising, 
instruction being given in the con- 
struction of houses and yards, the 
handling of chicks from hatching 
time to maturity, the feeding chick- 
ens and turkeys at all ages, the pre 
vention of poultry diseases, and the 
breeding of poultry. 

Practical suggestions were given 
as to the building and location of 
farm buildings for convenience and 
sanitation. 


In the laboratory, experiments 
were performed with the soils to de- 
termine the power of different soils 
to retain water and dissolve fertil- 
izers; the rate of water rising by 
eapulary attraction; the effect of 
mulches; the humus, and other ex- 
periments of like nature. Other ex- 
ercises were in the dairy, testing and 
separation of milk, making of but- 
ter and cheese, and other things too 
tedious to mention. 


Two hours each week were also 
given in the forge shop. 

These are only a very few of the 
things that may be had by taking 
the winter course. I think that 
every man who is going to farm 
should take a course in an Agricul- 
tural College, either a winter course 
or a two or four year course. I never 
realized what value it was to me un- 
til I got back home. Now TI ean look 
out over the country and see so many 
farmers that are farming in the old 
way, and I can see so manv farms 
that are needing improving, 





The people here are not making 





much reduction in the acreage of 


cotton. 

IT don’t think that there is any 
better agricultural paper in the land 
than The Progressive Farmer. I 
think that no farmer should do 
without it. 

Yours for better farming, | 

JOHN M. KESTER. 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 





HOW WEATHER PREDICTIONS 
ARE MADE. 


An Explanation of the Principles on 
Which Forecasts are Based. 


In the January World’s Work there 
is 2 very clear description of the 
methods and principles involved in 
making the wéather forecasts issued 
daily by the United States govern- 
ment. 

Not the least valuable assistance 
the Government renders mariners 
and farmers is furnished in_ its 
weather forecasts, four-fifths of 
which turn out to be eorrect. In- 
deed the record of. the weather bu- 
reau for the past five years has been 
that no serious storm has occurred 
that has not been *predicted suffi- 
ciently long in advance for all peo- 
ple whose interests are affeeted by 
the weather, to take due precautions. 
Daily at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing by Fastern time, observers at 
more than two hundred stations in 
the United States, Northern Mexico, 
Southern Canada, and the West In- 
dies telegraph to mak-making sta- 
tions observations on every detail of 
the weather, such as temperature, 
humidity, the kind and the direction 
of clouds and so on. At. each of 
these stations charts made from the 
information in the reports are pre- 
pared for free distribution over the 
adjoining district. In many places 
in the West the weather foreeast is 
telephone from central telephone sta- 
tions to all the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The approximate accuraey of the 
forecasts results from the fact that 
the Government observérs know how 
the weather conditions move, Seven- 
tenths of our storms, for example, 
begin in the Northwest, move south- 
east and then curve north again 
over the Great Lakes and disappear 
to the east down the St. Lawrence 
Valley, though the West India hur- 
ricanegs move first west and_ then 
northeast. The storms are located 
by low barometric readings and by 
the direction of the winds—which 
whirl about a storm-centre in the: op- 
posite diertcoin to that of moving 
clock hands, sometimes spinning 
around a circle a thousand miles in 
diameter. To the east of the storm 
blow southerly moist winds which 
bring rain. To the west of the storm 
come winds from west or northwest 
bringing colder weather. So by ex- 
perience the weather observers, re- 
celving reports of the conditions at 
storm-centres, can predict from the 
rapidity of the movement from west 
to east how far a storm will advance 
in twelve or twenty-four hours and 
what kind of weather will result in 
every quarter of it. Predictions ean 
thus be made two or three days in 
advance. And now the Government 
is building on Mount Weather, Va.. 
an observatory for weather research. 
Efforts will be made there to estab- 
lish forecasts of whole seasons. 





When boils begin or pimples ap- 
pear on the face, it is proof that the 
blood is trving to throw off through 
the skin the impurities: You will 
find Vick’s Tar Heel Sarsaparilla a 
pleasant, sure relief in such eases. Tt 
directs the imrurities through the 
proper channels. Full size dollar 
bottle for fifty cents at druggists. 


[ Adv. 
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- A Safe, Speedy, and Positine Care 
Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used, 74, 
the place of all 1inaments for mild or severe act — 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Hore: 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL )AuTER: 
OR FIRING, Impossible to produce ser oy blemis 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satlsfactice 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by drugzists, op ti 
by express, charges paid, with fui! (rections re 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars, o 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Clevetang,g 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex. 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to : : : : oe a 


Chatham Manufacturing Co,, 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They pay highest market price and 
guarantee satisfaction. Write tlem for 
terms and samples. 
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BUSINESS—W hen youthink of going off 
to school, write for College Journal! and Spe 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Short 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 
King’s Business College, Raleigh, 


N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. |We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc.,by mail] 




























UNIVERSITY COLLEGE Of 
MEDICINE, "Jee ot nia, 
| MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-~- PHARMACY 
RALEIGH 


MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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CATALOGUE ON REQUES! 
We Pay the Freight. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALE: 
ING MACHINES. . 


























For LOWEST PRICES, +i 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A» 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS AND DESICNS: 


Send your business direct to Washingt” 
saves time, costs less, better service 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimia: 


tions made, Atty’s fee not due until pate’ 
. TION GIVEN—19 YEAR 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtais vee 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through © @. 516 the 


receive special notice, without char 


INVENTIVE /GE 


monthly—Eleventh year—terms $1, yer ‘f 


Sr., N. We 
E. 6. SIGGERS, 13,5 S::.% p. ©. 
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NATURE STUDY BOOKS. 


About School Gardens. 


\jessrs. Editors:—A new book en- 
“Jad “Children’s Gardens,” by Louise 
Klein Miller, has just appeared from 
ihe press of D. Appleton & Co., 
Yaw York City. Some in America 
yy inclined to regard the school gar- 
‘jon movement as a fad of quite re- 
cont origin. This item is dissipated 
spon reading chapter two of Miss 
Miller's Children’s Garden, where 
sie points out that “the study of 
eurdening originated many years be- 
fore Christ, when the great Persian 
King, Cyrus, laid out gardens in 
which the sons of noblemen were in- 
<tructed in horticulture.” “During 
the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
‘ury botanieal gardens were estab- 
lished by the Italian University and in 
most every important city in Italy.” 
Jucators soon realized their import- 
snec, and Comenius declared: “A 
school garden should be connected 
with every sehool where children ean 
have opportunities for leisurely gaz- 
ine upon trees, flowers, and herbs, 
and are taught to enjoy them.” 
“Rousseau emphasized the import- 
anes of school gardens as a factor in 
edueation. Basedow ineluded school 
enpdens among educational agencies. 
Campe, with his wards, planted ten 
thousand trees.” Salzmann wrote: 
“School gardens have been laid out, 
neither to draw the = attention of 
passer-bys, nor to give great returns, 
hut to instruet.” Pestalozzi taught 
his wards in fields and gardens, and 
said: “I wish to make my estate 
the central point of my agricultural 
and edueational efforts.” “Froebel 
adyaneed the school garden idea and 
established gardens in the larger 
German cities of his time.” 

The Austrian Imperial School Law 
of Mareh 14, 1869, decreed that: 


t 


“Where praeticable, a garden and a 
place for agricultural experiments 
shall he established at every rural 
school.” “It is now conceded that 
the agricultural and horticultural 


procress of Europe is largely due to 
the etheieney of the school gardens.” 

“The agricultural societies of 
Switzerland encoufages and gives fin- 
ancial support to the establishment 
of such gardens.” Since the reorgani- 
zation and improvement of the school 
systems of France, a law of March 
IS, ISS2, “outlines a course of study 
for primary sehools that places the 
first instruction in agriculture -and 
horticulture in school gardens in the 
middle grades where pupils acquire 
a knowledge of soil, fertilization and 
fell work.” Another important de- 
gree of December 11, 1887, declares 
that “No plan of a school building in 
the country to which the State con- 
tributes shall be aecepted unless a 
garden be attached. 

“In Belgium horticulture is com- 
pulsory, All publie elementary schools 
have gardens.” 

“In Germany the school-garden 
Movement is encouraged and some of 
the most suecessful gardens may be 


found within her borders. Austria- 
Hungary alone has eighteen thousand 

i ? . . . 
school gardens, of which the Province 
of St 


ivria has eight hundred—not a 
school without a garden.” 

“It is safe to predict that within 
the next few years a school without 
“ sirden of some kind will be an ex- 
ception.’ 

Wi fear that we cannot be so san- 
cule in our econelusions as this. The 
tunber of school gardens in North 
frohna and in every State of the 
ton is certain to increase many 
old. The utility of the school gar- 

; ; , g 
“IS recognized everywhere that its 
Mroduetion is attempted, but such 
Widespread introduetion ag she vre- 
ie 's hardly to be hoped for before 
a jvpse of one or two generations. 

Much interest is now, however, 


! 
( 
| 
I 





manifested throughout North Caro- 
lina in the developement of school 
gardens. I took occasion some time 
ago to call attention to Heming- 
way’s book on school gardens as be- 
ing exceedingly useful in giving ex- 
plicit directions for school garden 
work. 
“Children’s Gardens,” by Miss Mill- 
er, is a work of a larger scope, dis- 
cussing as it does the history of the 
movement, plans for various kinds 
of plants, rough gardening, wild 
flower gardening, school gardens, 
etc. The breadth of the work is also 
indicated by the fact that chapters 
are devoted to soil, fertilizers, in- 
sects and birds in relation to horti- 
culture. All teachers interested in 
school gardens will find this a valu- 
able adjuncttoHemingway’s Manual. 
F. L. STEVENS, 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Machinery on the Farm. 


The following from the Southern 
Ruralist contains some very good ad- 
vice: 

“There is nothing on the farm to- 
day which pays a larger profit on the 
money tmvested than modern im- 
proved tools. The man who tries to 
farm with nothing but a single stock, 
is handicapped from the start and 
will never get ahead until he reaches 
the point where he ean begin to ac- 
quire the necessary implements for 
his profession. 

“A machine which will pay for it- 
self several times over the first year, 
which will pay from 100 to 500 per 


cent on the investment, is certainly, 


worth purchasing. 

“There isn’t a suecessful business 
man in the city to-day who would 
hesitate one minute on such a propo- 
sition. In fact, the successful busi- 
ness man would not hesitate to make 
an. investment in labor-saving ma- 
chinery if he knew it would save him 
10 rer cent. What we farmers need 
to realize is, that our farming is our 
business, and then run it on business 
prineiples. When a_ business man 
knows that a certain improvement 
will pay him 25 per cent or 50 per 
eent or 100 per cent profit, he makes 
it even if he has to borrow moncy 
to do it, for such an investment wiil 
soon pay back the money many times 
over. 

“Now we do not advise you to go in 
debt indiscriminately for every new 
machine that eomes along which 
some one wants to sell; but we do 
advise you unhesitatingly to by all 
means procure the tools necessary te 
do your work to best advantage. If 
you run a one-horse farm you need. 





besides your single stock, a one-horse 
turn plow, a straight tooth harrow, 
a corn and cotton planted, a guano 
distributor, a one-horse cultivator, a 
weeder, and a one-horse mower and 
a hay rake. 

“Now with these tools you should be 
able to do such good work and so 
much of it that you will soon be in 
position to purchase another horse 
and run a two-horse farm. You will 
then be able to ride much of the 
time instead of walk. With the ad- 
vent of the horses many more tools 
will be needed. A two-horse breaking 
plow will turn your land deeper, and 
with a cutaway or disc harrow, a 
smoothing harrow and a roller, you 
can put it: in such fine condition 
that the yield per acre will be much 
larger. You will also need a two- 
horse cultivator in addition to your 
one-horse tools. 

“When you reach this point you 
will soon be able to purchase anoth- 
er animal, and then comes the three- 
horse dise plow which will tear up 
land that before you could not touch. 
You will now need a grain drill if you 
sow much wheat, and your crops of 
grain will be so much heavier that 
you will abandon the cradle in de- 
spair at ever cutting it by hand, and 
purehase a reaper at onee. Your 
large crop of cern calls for a shred- 
der, and the shredder needs an en- 
gine which will also run your feed 
eutter, pump vour water and cut your 
wood. And all these pay a big profit 





when properly managed and cared 
for. You can now employ more help 
at a profit, have a foreman to super- 
intend under your directions and 
have time for yourself and family to 
live like folks. 

“If you are a gardener you need 
many more tools, including hand seed 
drills and single and double wheel 
hoes. But the gardener also needs 
the heavy tools to fit his land. In 
fact, they are a necessity, for vege- 
tables need the very best of prepara- 
tion it is possible to give. 

“And the further you climb up 
along this road to success the easier 
things go and greater the profit, for 
mother earth appreciates good treat- 
ment and will yield a bountiful re- 
turn.” , 





A good cough syrup is a necessity 
in every home. Vick’s Yellow Pine 
Tar leads in simple ingredients of 
highest quality and will cure the 
worst coughs and prevent consump- 
tion. 25 cents at druggists.  [Adv. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Winter Laying Strain eggs, $1.0U 5 Sitting 
of 15, Express Prepaid. THOMAS P. WHAR- 
TON, R. 0.8, Washington, N. C. 


For Sale. 


Bnff Langshans, Opingtons, Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks, Cornish Indians. 


Prices Reasonable. 
Eggs $1.60 per 15; $2.50 per 30. 
P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 














THE T. G. WILSON 


Fruit and Vegetabie CGanner, 


The only complete one on the market. 
Saves time, fuel and labor. Needs neither 
cook stove nor furnace, The Canner weighs 
only 27 pounds, and can be used either 
within doors or out under the trees. The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-lb. cans, Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans per day. 

If you should buy any other Canner on 
on the market, you will regret it after seeing 


THE T. G. WILSON. 


s@" Send for circuiar. Address, 


Ee. 


H. & S. M. WILSON, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 













DeLOACH: PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. 
Mills 4H. P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Gorn 
Mills; four Stroke Hay : a 

Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. OO., Box902, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Improved Raney Canning Outtits. 


WE ARE GOING TO LET OTHERS TALK FOR US THIS WEEK: 


7 . ; nd everyone should have it for family use. We really think the fruit we put up on it is 
eee : J. VANN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Pomona, N. ( 


superior to California fruit. 


We purchased one of your Canners in 1897, and have put up an av 





erage of 250 cans every year since. One winter our sweet potatoes 


froze, and we canned them at once, and had potatoes all spring, just as nice as could be. We have put up all kinds of fruits and vegeta- 


bles for ourselves and neighbors by your instructions for e 


J. A. DINWIDDTE, Clarksville, Texas, says: 


county this season, and every purchaser is pleased. I think I can sell at least 100 next year. 


ber than I sold this year. I gave it a good test myself, end 


“I take pleasure in recommending the C 


put up over 30,000 cans of peaches, 


ight years, and have never had a can that did ob aes erfectly. 

MR. AND MRS. G. C. PICKAR 
anner to the world. I sold 38 of them in my 
I have already contracted for a larger num- 
tomatoes, beans and some corn, and out of 


), White Cross, N. C. 


this amount I only iost four cans, and they were not properly soldered. I think so much of the Canner that 1 propose to put my whole 


time in it next year. Am going to plant fifteen or twenty acres in tomatoes. 
times the amount I had at a paying profit in this town. 
I have owned a Canning Outfit for four years, and have a glass jar of tom 


fresh as when filled; also a lot af 4 
come, and the more thoroughly la 


up goods of the finest quality, and the instructions are so simple 


nary intelligence. It will pay every family that can get fruit or vegetables to invest in one. 


A. CAMERON, Esq., Argo, Texas, Says: “ Your Canner is worth its w 


scientiously guarantee to give perfect satisfaction.” 


We have thousands like these from far and near. 


REMEMBER 


Find no trouble in selling my goods. Could have sold ten 


atoes filled with it when I first got it that be bar ee 

ld in tin cans that are perfect. The longer I keep it the more attached to e- 
igre de apt of its simplicity and real value. It is a labor-savor, indeed, and does sure work, putting 
and plain that it can be used beenn” a ag success by any person of ordi- 


W. ATWATER, Riggsbee, N. C. 


eight in gold.’ It isthe only patent I ever saw that I could con- 


We are giving this season a much better Outfit and double the capacity for the same money. Write 


for particulars. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


All assassins in Poland are to be 
tried by martial law. 


The Chinese have become openly 
hostile to the Russians. 


Secretary of State Hay is improv- 
ing; he is now in Italy. 


Mrs. Roosevelt and her children 
are fishing in Florida waters. 








The earthquake in India destroyed 
13,000 lives; fresh shocks occurred 
Monday. 


Bradstreet’s weekly report of trade 
and crop condition notes that cot- 
ton planting in the South is back- 
ward. 


A strike amo. g teamsters in Phil- 
adelphia endangers great quantities 
of Southern truck which requires 
prompt delivery. 


On account of the impassable roads 
near the scenes of action in the Far 
East imvortant engagements are not 
looked for for some time. 


Senator Bacon, of Georgia, has not 
recovered from congestion of the 
brain, and cannot accompany Secre- 
tary Taft to the Philippines. 


The Russian attorneys congress in 
session in St. Petersburg demand the 
retirement of the autoecracy and the 
establishment of a democracy. 


Secretary Hester’s cotton statis- 
tics show that the season’s cotton 
movement to date is 11,049,986 bales, 
against 9,440,118 bales last year. 


The cruiser Raleigh and several 
torpedo boats have been sent from 
the Asiatic squadron to watch the 
hostile Japanese and Russian fleets. 


Justice Warren B. Hooker, of the 
New York Supreme Court, will be 
dismissed for conduct ecaleulated to 
bring the bench into contempt and 
disgrace. 


At Coffeyville, Kan., a race war 
was narrowly averted between white 
and blacks, the latter of whom armed 
to protect a negro who assaulted a 
white lady. 


At the Jefferson Day banquet 
Thursday at Chicago speeches were 
made by Col. W. J. Bryan, Mayor 
Dunne and others endorsing munici- 
pal ownership generally. 


The Japanese are making tre- 
mendous military preparations, and 
propose to put 1,000,000 men in the 
field; they are already sending thou- 
‘sands of fresh troops in the field. 


President Castro has sent a defiant 
communication to the United States: 
his foreign minister declares that 
Castro will not yeild if the entire 
American army and navy are sent to 
Venezuela. 


The Russian Baltic squadron 
consists of six battleships, nine 
cruisers, eight torpedo boat destroy- 
ers, three volunteer flect vessels, six- 
teen colliers, one salvage ship and 
one hospital ship. 


Governor Robert M. Lafollette of 
Wisconsin, has siened the anti-cig- 
arette bill. The measure prohibits 
the sale or manufacture of cigar- 
ettes or cigaretté tobacco or paper or 
the giving away of cigarette papers. 
The bill goes into effect on July 1. 


At the April meeting of the Inter- 
denominational Ministerial Union of 
Tidewater, the committee recently 
appointed by the union on the divorcee 
question, recommended that the laws 
of Virginia be so changed that di- 
vorees will be allowed on Seriptural 
grounds only and further that all 
ministers refuse to marry divorced 
persons in the future unless the di- 
vorce has been secured on such 
grounds. 





Our Late Easter. 


Easter falls upon a later date this 
year than it has for 19 years. Easter 
of this year is April 23rd, and the 
Christian feast has not come so late 
in the season since 1886, when it fell 
on April 25th. This last date is the 
very latest on which Easter can 
come, and it will not fall again on 
that date until the year 1943. Easter 
has a range of 35 days on which it 
can fall. The earliest date is March 
22d and the latest is April 25th. In 
1818 it fell on March 22nd, and it will 
not do so again until the year 2285. 
which is too far distant to cause 
much worry among the present gen- 
eration. When Easter fell on April 
25th—the latest date—in 1886 it was 
the first time it had been so late since 
1736. Easter will fall on April 23rd 
in 1916 and again in the year 2000. 





The Revival in Wales. 


For some months the little princi- 
pality of Wales has been stirred by 
one of those “gales of the Spirit” 
which a recent writer in the London 
Spectator declares to be a sign of the 
vitality of the Christian religion. 

“The Welsh Revival” is a standing 
headline in some of the London pa- 
pers, beneath which will be found col- 
umns of reading-matter concerning a 
religious awakening the like of which 
has not been known for a generation. 

No one man is the leader of the re- 
vival, no committee manages it.. It 
is a spontaneous movement, which in 
a period of three or four weeks has 
resulted in the conversion of more 
than twenty thousand persons in a 
single county; and it is not losing 
strength, but gaining. 

Ethical results have been imme- 
diate. In one town, where the usual 
number of cases of drunkenness and 
disorder on a court day was ninety, 
the number at the next session after 
the revival was only twenty. There 
has been, too, a noticeable increase 
in local trade, because the money 
which used to go to the public house 
now goes to the grocer and the tailor. 
The new converts join the churches 
and assume their share of the cost 
of public worshin and feuds which 
separated men for years have ended 
in a handshake. 

Those who are inclined to regard 
all “revivals” as temporary in their 
effect, and who class this one with all 
that have preceded it, should consid- 
er the testimony of Mr. W. T. Stead, 
who visited Wales for the sole pur- 
pose of studving these spiritual phe- 
nomena. “The best and most in- 
fluential men in Wales to-day,” he 
says, “are those who were brought in- 
to the church by the great revival 
of 1859.”—Exchange. 





Proposition to Make a New State Out 
of Applalachian District. 


Col. Campbell Slemp, the only Re- 
publican Representative in Congress 
from Virginia, and now solidly in 
the saddle as dispenser of Federal 
patronage in that State, says he will 
introduce a bill at the next session 
of Congress for the creation of a 
new State out of Eastern Tennessee, 
Southwestern Virginia and South- 
eastern Kentucky. He has discussed 
the matter with President Roosevelt, 
who has given his approval to the 
proposition, which must first be ac- 
cepted by the trio of States which 
come together in the mountainous 
section of land to be included in the 
proposed new State——Washington 
Dispatch. 

A VETERINARY AND HIS 

THIRD ORDER. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 

land, O.: Please send me at once one 


bottle Gombault’s Caustie Balsam. 
It is just the thing for all you recom- 








+ | ESTABLISHED 1877. 


Canteloupes, etc. 
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GOOD BREEDING AND GOOD CLOTHES GO HAND IN m 


The Point in View. 





up with spring sunshine. 


fill them. 


pricoas to please. 


Every man will dress anew at Spring time. 
It’s the “coming out” time for young men and men of riper years. 
There’s no one so dreary that their soul and spirits are not warmed 


Think out your wardrobe needs; think of the store that’s best able to 


If you think aright, your footsteps will be guided to this store. 
The best of everything in Clothes, Hats and Toggery await you 





The One-Price Clothier, 
RALEIGH, N. C 
COALACCCOCCCUOUUUUUU08U0000098 08000000004 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 





poultry, 


further information you may desire, 


rate considering our large circulation. 


To Readers: 1n this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed. 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, sheep, jacks, goats, 
pet stock, etc., etc. A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 
you have seen his announcetrert in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States and an announcerrent in these columm 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We 
make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable 
Write us at once for full particulars. 


——= 
IF INTERESTED, WRITE jg 


POTTER & WILLIAMS, 


— WHOLESALE — 

FRUIT AND PRODUCE DEALERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTs 
144, 146 and 148 Michigan St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Particular attention given to Berries, Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cukes, Potatoes, 
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REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS. 


I have some choice Pigs now ready for 
shipment. Bred from the best strains and 
most popular families in America. THE 
KIND THAT GROW LARGE. Can furnish eith- 
er sex. Stock guaranteed as represented. 
Prices low. Write for particulars. W. M. 
JONES, Crofton, Va. 





SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. 
Cc. C, Jersey Bulls 
and Heifers. None 
better bred, combining the best and most 
noted up-to-date blood in this country. Also 
Poland China Pigs. All at “live and §let 


live’ prices, 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
R. F. D. No. 7. 








Breeders of 8S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, White Wyandottes, B. P. 
Rocks, Sherwoods, 8. C. Black Minorcas, 
Cornish Indian Games, and Pekin Ducks. 

Our birds are bred to win not only the 
blue, but all other colored ribbons. Have 
been exhibiting for several years, but never 
sacrifice utility for show points, Eggs for 
hatching from any of the above, 15 to set- 
ting, $1.50 Circulars, with show record, free. 
Send for them. 


ALSO PURE JERSEY RED HOGS, 


We manufacture Incubators and Brooders 
that are as good as the best. 





The Progressive Farmer has on hand a 
number of cuts of the prominent breeds 
of live stock and poultry which we can 
furnish breeders for use in this Directory 





mend it for—R. P. Yelton, V, §.. | freeof charge. Write at once for o . 
Algood, Tenn., Dec. 19, 1902. ; | vertising rates, en 





Essex Pigs and Sonthdown Lamb, 


I have a number of Essex Pigs ready for 
Also Southdown 
Ram Lambs for June and July delivery. 


delivery in May and June. 


Prices, etc., if requested. 


» G. JONES, 


Tobaccoville, N.C. 


— 





Jv. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARY\, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N.C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS AnD 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered for theN.¢ 


State Fairs of 190] 1902 and 1908 on hogs. 


—— 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. POLAN) 


CHINAS, prize-winning families. 
100 White Plymouth Rock, also Barred. 


Bronze Turkeys, Madison Square Garden 
rize-winners, gobbler wieghs 50, |bs., het 
White Hollands from prize-winners 
ALBEMARLE PROLIFIC SEED CORN, 


lbs. 


bushels shelled grain to the acre. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK fF ARM, 


SAM’L B. Woops, 
Proprietor. 


Charlottesville, V% 





YOU WANT EGGS?—My 24 sel 
Leghorns laid 93% dozen January, 
Fifteen eggs $1.00. 


March. 
MILLER, Salisbury, N. C. 


February 
R EV, C. 





», C, Brown Leg hor 


THE BREED THAT PAYS. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15; $1.75 for 4 


Satisfaction and safe delivery 
Send P. O. or Express Money 
MRS. E. L. 


when possible. 


onaranteet 

Order on 58 

McNEIEL, 
Vass, 4 & 


as 





SUNYSIDE POULTRY FARM Oe af 
sale eggs for hatching from Barre‘ 22 
Rocks, White and Brown Lez! a Eng 
Also nne He 


$1.00 to $200 per setting. 


Berkshire Pigs. C. L. ISLEY, 
N, C. 





When writing advertiser: 


mention this paper. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


ed 


Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 
Siallpox is reported in 53 coun- 
ties. 
The Southern Railway will rebuild 


the hotel recently burned at Burling- 


ton. 

The State Farmers’ Convention 
will meet in Raleigh some time in 
August. 

The bank of Benson, Johnston 
County, has been placed in the hands 
of a reeelver, 

The Winston aldermen have in- 
ereased the tax on saloons from 
$1,000 to $1,500. 


The strawberry vines in Eastern 
North Carolina are badly damaged 
by an insect pest. 


Marion Butler is reported to have 
made $125,000 in his law office in 
Washington during the last session 


of Congress. 


Mr. Robert T. Lincoln, of Chicago, 
has given a picture of his father, 
Abraham Lineoln, to the Trinity Col- 
lege Historical Society. 


The towns of Louisburg and 
Franklinton, both in Franklin Coun- 
ty, have voted $10,000 of bonds each 
for graded school buildings. 


Gen, Cullen A. Battle, aged 76 
years, dicd at Greensboro, April 8th. 
He was a native of Alabama, and is 
one of the last Confederate generals. 


After a hard fourht contest Wed- 
nesday, Col, A, M. Waddell was nom- 
inated for mayor of Wilmington by 

Aes ae 
a majority of 44 votes over W. E. 
Springer, present mayor. 


Prohibition is the issue in the 
Durham municipal election. The an- 
ti-saloon people have named a ticket 
headed by J. F. Freeland, the present 
incumbent, for mayor. 


There is peace between the South- 
em Railroad and the city of Durham. 
The latter grants the contention of 
the former with respect to right-of- 
way, and the former agrees to with- 
draw its suit now pending. 


_Following are the very interesting 
North Carolina statisties on the Ap- 
pomattox monument: “North Caro- 
lina, 1860, White population, 629,- 
942; military population, 115,369. 
1861-65. Troops furnished, 127,000; 
killed in battle, 14,522; died from 


wounds, 5,451; died from disease, 
20 02,” 


The proposition for Winston-Salem 
to vote $100,000 in bonds for the 
building of the proposed South- 
bound Railroad from that city to 
Vadesboro, or some other point in 
the eastern part of the State, was 
carried in the election held Tuesday 
ey ait overwhelming majority, only 


99. ‘ . 
“4 Votes being east against the propo- 
Sition, 

eT 

Statesville Landmark: Yesterday 


the monument erected by North Car- 
olina in honor of her Confederate 
troops was unveiled at Appomattox, 
ere General Lee surrendered 


ti (; P it : » 
“Tent just 40 years ago Sunday. 


Gov tnor Montague, of Virginia, de- 
Shed an address of weleome, and 
“he rnor Glenn and other North 
clans spoke, Some North Car- 

“ys didn't attend beeause they 


agreed 


Neeley the Virginians that the 
. cn jon. on the monument was not 
Rist Peele Gen. W. R. Cox, who 
CE pean been one of the speak- 
volley. os ie brigade fired the last 
Partion «. pPomattox, declined to 
Moony. 10F this reason. But the 

tment was unveiled and it is 









hored that the Virginians who kicked | 


on account of the claim that our sol- 
diers were “First at Bethei, farthest 


to the front at Gettysburg and Chick- | 
amauga, and last at Appomattox,” | 


will not kick it to pieces when our 
folks get away. 

' Charlotte Chronicle: A paragraph 
in last week’s Lumberton Robesonian 


states: “A letter has been received | 


by a citizen in Scotland County, from 
the noted Henry Berry Lowry, asking 
him to have intercession made to the 
Governor for his pardon, so that he 
might return to Robeson and spend 
his last days. It has long been 
thought by many that this noted out- 
law was dead, but he is, and has been 
for years. a resident of Mexico.” 
Along about 1876, this outlaw was a 
terror to the people of Robeson 
County. Even if pardoned by the 
Governor and he should return to his 
old haunts, he would probably be 
killed. 


Col. Olds: <A very interesting lit- 
tle statement was made _ to-day 
about the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way and the Atlantie'and North Car- 
olina Railway. The Norfolk and 
Western has a line to Durham and 
it is said will build to Apex. It is 
added that it controls, or will econ- 
trol, the road from Apex to Dunn, 
which the Dukes built, and that it 
will build from Dunn to Goldsboro, 
there connecting with the Atlantic 
and North Carolina Road, with which 
it has secured traffic arrangements 
of some kind. Such was the story 
as told by a very prominent North 
Carolinian, and it was given for what 
it was worth. 


Raleigh dispatch: The Confed- 
erate battle flags carried by North 
Carolina troops, which have been 
stored away by the United States 
War Department ever since the war, 
and which are now to be returned, 
will be placed in the Hall of His- 
tory, where there are already eleven 
such flags. It is said that there are 
twenty-nine at Washington, but there 
must be more. The last time your 
correspondent saw them was about 
the centennial vear, when they were 
in a room in what was known as the 
Winder building, across the street 
west of the State War and Navy 
Department, covering the ceiling and 
sides of two of three rooms. It was 
noticed then that the letters “N. C.” 
appeared on a great many of them, 
and on a number of the battle flags. 





The Arrowood Case. 


“Mr. Thos. J. Pence, the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Raleigh 
Post, brings out vividly the effect of 
the judgment of the court martial, 
in the case of young Arrowood, the 
North Carolina midshipman who de- 
serted the navy. He is forever de- 
barred from voting or holding office; 
he is a citizen without a country or 
a flag; if he were abroad and sub- 
jected to ill usage, he could not in- 
voke the protection of the American 
government because he has been de- 
citizenized. And yet the young fel- 
low is but 22 years old. On the face 
of it, his sentence is light, and yet 
it is a high price he is to pay for 
his desertion. 

The friends of the young man are 
not idle, and they expect sooner or 
later that his rights of citizenship 
will be restored to him. It is planned 
among other things to have Con- 
gress review the young man’s disa- 
bilities and restore him to full citi- 
zenship. In any event the Arrowood 
ease is to be heard from when Con- 
gress convenes.—Exchange. 





The Progressive Farmer till Jan- 
uary 1, 1906, for 50 cents if you are 
not now taking it. Below cost in 
order to get 1,000 new subscribers. 
Will you be one? 











Leffel Steam Engines 
On The Farm. 


No other kind of power gives such universal satisfaction as steam. And no other steam power 
renders such efficient service—especially for farm purposes—as Leffel Engines. They are widely 
noted for easy and quick steaming and giving maxi- 
Mum power at Minimum cost. No similar engines 
or boilers wear so long or cost so little for repairs. 
Letfel Engines put efficiency above 
everything else. 
There is a variety of styles to se- 
lect from; horizontal with engine 
A mounted on boiler, or detached; 
™ on skids, for walling in, with 
m™ engine on either side of boiler; 
upright on base, or portable. 
Any style engine for your 
particular needs and any 
horse power you want. 
Investigate before you 
buy a power. If interested 
write to-day for our free 
book, *“*Power Economy 
and Efficiency.” 


The James Leffel & Co., Box 151 
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The Bigds Treatment. 


Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 
tural agencies. No medicines are used. The Biggs 
Treatment embraces everything that is curative, 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 

Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 
are now well. If you are interested in the cure of 
disease, write me for free literature which explains 
my method. I will also send numerous testimo- 
nials from well-known people whom I have cured. 
Lo not postpone the matter—you may forget it. 
Write to-day. 


ANDREW C. BICCS, 


228 E. Washington St., 
* GREENSBORO, - - - N.C. 








BEATS ALL the corn planters 
for planting corn. Beats all the 
cotton planters for planting cot- 
ton. Beats all the planters ever made 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel 

vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum , 
etc. 













E have never 

made a claim 

for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money and 
labor you WILL BUY 


A COLE PLANTER. _ 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EAsy TO RUN, It lastsmany years with little or no 
repairs, Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won’t you write for 

CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NO CHANCE FOR MISTAKE 
WHEN. YOU BUY THIS RAKE 


The cheapest farm implementsare the kind that 
last. Durability in a rake is necessary, especiale 
ly in the head, frame and wheels. This is 
where the wear comes and this is where 





is particularly strong. There’s no wood to 
shrink, split or get shaky—it’s all steel ex- 
cept tongue or shafts. Head and frame are 
angle steel; wheels are steel with double 


The JOHNSTON 
ALL STEEL RAK 


cast hubsand round staggered spokes; teeth are long, flat-pointed and clean the ground 


without scratching. A well balanced rake that is a pleasure to operate. Our special 

rake older telis wey the Johnston costs less than the ordinary kind of rakes. It’s free. 

Send for our 1905 catalog and see the Johnston line of farm implements that won the St. 

Louis World’s Fair Grand Prize—highest award given. A postal card will bring it. 
« THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., Box C.%, Batavia, New York. 








When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 
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“Blakeslee” 
@ Engine 


Why should you cling to the old 





method of doing your work, when, 
ata very smali investment you can 
buy a little engine especially adapt- 
ed to pumping, feed grinding, 
churning, corn shredding and all 
kinds of farm work. Write at once 
the *‘*BlaKeslee”’ 
Farm Engine and ask for “ 

catalog of irrigation and spraying 


for prices on 





iB outfits. 


WHITE-BLAKESLEE 
: MFG. CO., 
-, Birmingham, Ala 


A > vo, 
LET te \\\ Poy erin 
Sele NS ae = See 





And R. R. Agency.—We 
Learn Telegraphy also train you for the U.S. 
Signal Corps. School established 17 years. 
Cheap board, low tuition, and our plan in- 
sures position. Catalogue ree. GA. TELE- 
GRAPH COLLEGE, Senoia, Ga. 


PETTY-REID CO., 


(Successors to R. 8. Petty) 
Greensboro, N. C., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


Buggies, Wagons, Implements, 


Engines, Harness, Threshers, Bi- 
cycles, Spring Tooth Weeders, 
Cream Separators, Etc. 


General Agents for CUTAWAY HARROW 
CO., HIGGANUM, CONN. 

We can save you money on a Buggy or 
Carriage. Describe yours wants and we will 
submit cuts, specifications and delivered 

riees. Repairs for Cutaway Harrows, 

ickford and Huffman, Empire and Cham- 
ion Grain Drills. Empire Corn Drills with 
ertilizer Attachment for $12.50. Mead- 
quarters for Anything in Farm Ma- 
Cchinery. 3 








WRITE FOR 


CIRCULAR 
FOR RAW FURS 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DEPT. 20 








ALONC 


ThE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


Sections Favorable to the 





Location of Farmers. 





The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farming 
oo are the wi the prices of 
and the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write :: : 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D.C.::::: 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. 
good stationery with your own name oe 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
ae cheng Mh 5 Lt PUBLISHING CO., 

-C. 8 compan 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) an 





TEACHERS’ READING COURSE. 


Conducted by Miss ADA V. WOMBLE, Ral- 
eigh, N.C., to whom all corres ndence re- 
garding the Course should be a dressed. 











Thomas Jefferson - V. 


In concluding the series of articles 
supplementary to the book in the 
course, I shall attempt to give some 
account of the life of Jefferson after 
his retirement from the Presidency. 

In doing this, I shall quote largely. 

Writing to his daughter, shortly 
before his retirement, he said: 

“The morning of life has been 
crowded with loss after loss till I 
have nothing left but you; to your 
sister and yourself, I look to render 
the evening of life serene and 


happy.” 

But when the aged statesman turn- 
ed his face toward the home which 
he had looked forward to, only one 
of his daughters was left to comfort 
his declining years—Maria having 
died in 1804. 

“There was a_ strong theatrical 
tinge in Jefferson’s composition,” we 
are told. “When he retired from the 
Presidency it was to pose during his 
old age as the “Sage of Monticello,” 
the good and wise old man, the bene- 
fateor of his kind, the statesman- 
philosopher. He reeognized that it 
was proper, nay, incumbent, and 
even inevitable, to assume this role; 
he did it readily, without anxiety as 
to his perfect success in the part, 
and it must be acknowledged that he 
played it to the end very well. He at 
first expected to be the ‘hermit of 
Monticello;’ but he soon found that 
he was of that class of hermits whose 
fame is so great among the nations 
that all the world flocks to gaze at 
them, so that retreat becomes a series 
of popular levees. The door of his 
mansion, hospitable even beyond Vir- 
ginian precedent, stood ever open, 
and the stream of visitors passed 
ceaselessly in and out. Relatives 
eame and_ brought their families, 
fathers and mothers with broods of 
children, and stayed for months; 
friends treated the generous roof- 
tree as their own; people cf distine- 
tion or good social position claimed 
and reeeived briefer entertainment. 
All this was pleasant, and the grati- 
fication given by such visitors gen- 
erally more than offset the ineonveni- 
ences. But it was less agreeable to 
have the imperfectly civilized people 
at large behave as if Monticello were 
the public domain where the ex-Presi- 
dent was always on exhibiton. Pro- 
fessional tourists, idle gad-abouts, 
promiscuous sight-seers, thronged his 
drives, lined his terraces, peeped at 
him through the door. The inquisi- 
tive female who punches things with 
her parasol came, of course; and she 
poked out a pane of glass to get a 
better view of Mr. Jefferson in his 
room—the lion in his eage. 

“The ardent parent who points his 
instructive finger at things for the 
benefit of his little boy, and then 
holds up the little boy so that he 
may get a better look, was there also; 
and Mr. Jefferson, sitting on his 
portico of an evening, was expected 
to sit still and look cheerful while 
little boys and instructive parents 


were mentally taking his _ photo- 
graph.” 
But even worse is to follow. 
tiie : oe 
3etween his dining-room and 


study was the hallway, or passage, 
and strange ladies and gentlemen 
would station themselves there to 
eatch a glimpse of him as he went 
to dinner. Consulting their watches 
from time to time as people do in 
connection with schedules and cir- 
cus announcement, they would await 
the inevitable hour when the sage 
would have to emerge or starve: and 
then as he made his way to the din- 





ine-room he would be followed by 


that candid style of comment so char- 





acteristic of some folks when they 
are in other folks’. houses.” 

Sometimes Jefferson fled from it 
all for a few days, seeking refuge at 
a distant farm. This relief was but 
temporary, however. Sometimes the 
housekeeper had to provide fifty 
beds; and so many slaves were re- 
quired for house service that few 
were left for the farm work. 

We are not surprised to learn that 
Jefferson became more and more 
hopelessly involved in debt. He sold 
his library to Congress for $28,950, 
but soon afterward a note of $20,000 
which he had endorsed for a friend 
completed his ruin. 

He was on the point of disposing 
of Monticello by lottery, when his 
friends came forward with offers of 
money. Public meetings were called, 
and subscriptions were started in 
large cities. 

These free-will offers he did not 
hesitate to accept in the spirit in 
which they were made. “I have spent 
three times as much money, and 
given my whole life to my country- 
men,” he said, “and now they nobly 
come forward in the only way they 
ean to repay me and save an old ser- 
vant being turned like a dog out of 
doors.” 

Of his founding the University of 
Virginia, Mr. Watson says: 

“It was an appropriate rounding 
out of his bequest to posterity that 
he should give his last years to the 
founding of the University of. Vir- 
ginia. Had he done nothing more 
for mankind, his name would have 
won honorable mention among those 
who have benefited the human race. 
What a chapter of heroic endeavor 
and sueeess it is. The aged, feeble. 
debt-ridden man giving a thousand 
dollars, giving all of his influence, ex- 
perience, genius; giving his thought, 
time and labor to every detail of the 
building and equipment; submitting 
to many slights, snubs, rebuffs, mis- 
representations, but holding on 
steadily year by year until at last the 
institution is there, a splendid final 
triumph of the grand old warrior in 
the battle of human progress.” 





Write Naturally and Simply. 


“It is better to develop our own 
faculties, though inferior, rather than 
to attempt to appropriate another’s. 
Our own serves us better, because 
designed for us by the Creator, and 
hence in harmony with our being. 
God will hold us responsible for the 
talents He has given us. He does 
not ask that we buy or borrow, but 
demands inerease through culture 
and develoument. The expression of 
thought and feeling, therefore, should 
be in the simplest and purest har- 
mony with the elements of our indi- 
vidual nature.” 

Now, if you dropted into my very 
own cozy corner where I am curled 
up writing, you wouldn’t try to talk 
like Ella Wheeler Wileox or Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, would 
you? Or if you couldn’t do that, sit 
still and never say a word ? 





“What are you going to do with 
all that patent -medicine ?” asked a 
man of a neighbor who was earry- 
ing half a dozen bottles. 

Pema ; ; 

“Wife’s going to take it,” he re- 
plied. 

“Why,” said the other, in sur- 
prise, “T didn’t know she was ill.” 

; Oh, she isn’t,” answered the party 
of the second part, “but she wants 
to get her picture in the papers. 
See?’—Chicago New 
See ? thicago News. 





Human love is itself the best wor- 
ship. Human love is itself the 
holiest presence of God, and is the 
<e = that the divine love which 
1as produced it and lives in it wil] 
fulfill all the promises 


whispered 
there—H. M. Simmons. és 
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Supply one patch with 
i Potash, another wit! 


rower should have our little book, 
Iture”—it will be sent free—write 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 92 Nassau St., N. Y., or 
Atlanta, Ga.—22% South Broad St. 
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FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It is a med- 
icine made to cure. 


It 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN ‘ 


not take a substitute. 


our druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


Es. & Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 


ax4 a bottle will be mailed you 
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Greatest Preserver and Beautiliet 
of Leather Ever Made. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money ref"niel. 
Merchants who do not handle it should wrile 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 


EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 
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SPECIAL Ea 
BOARD AIR LINE RAIIWAE 


Savannah, Ga.—Account of 
Annual Tournament 
tion, Savannah, Ga., May ‘til: 
announces rate o! © 
plus 25 cents from all .poii's. 


Seaboard 


Tickets 


RATES V! 


Gol! 


sold May 7th, Stl. 


limit May 15th. 


Kansas City, Mo—.\c count of 
Baptist Convent! n, 
Mo., May 10th-1st 


Southern 
sas City, 
board ani 


1ounees rate of 


plus 50 cents in addition | 
for validating tickets. 


Tickets 
sive, final 
Atlanta 


cents. 
Tickets 


limit May 20th, with the prvil-#® 


extension. 


For schedules to any point, 
tables, pamphlets, reservati« : 
eral information, apply to t' ket 38 


or address, 


C. H. GATTIS, T. P. Ay, 
Raleig, +” 


, Ga.—Account 

Association of Manufac' 
lanta, Ga., May 16th-1Sth. 
announces rate of one fare 


sold May 7th-1! 
limit May 28rd. 


sold May 14th 


C. B. RYAN, G. P.A., 
Portsmouth, V2. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
the Old Organ. 
I can sce it now a-standin’ in the 
yarlor prim and neat, 

‘ts walnut case and yellow, 


With 
shiny keys; 

With its dark blue velvet cushion 

and its musie-rack complete— 
‘Irs only drawback was a rather 
crazy wheeze). 

‘Tyas the first one In the neighbor- 
hood and eost a monstrous 
sum, 

Ay’ ‘rwould even make -the very 
rafters ring! 

When Tildie pulled the stops out, 


‘twas the sign for us to come-- 
Then around the organ we would 
stand and sing, 
An’ what pleasure, when the young 
folks, on a Sunday afternoon, 
j-traipsin’ in to spend a so- 
cial hour, 
From the other farms around us; 
some wuz lovers, some to spoon 
On the sofy! Some was rediant as 
a flower. 
An the old folks in the sittin’ room 
would step their talk a while; 
their door open wider they 
would fling, 
An’ their faeces full o’ sunshine oft 
would ght up with a smile, 
As around the organ we would 
stand an’ sing. 
You could hear 
Sweet and clear 
¥ ne VOICES, all a-blendin’. 
How they rang 
As we sang 
Old-time tunes on high-ascendin’, 
“Nollie Gray,” 
“Far Away,” 
“Mollie Darlin’,” 
Ifer,” 
“Rock-a-Bye,” 
“Hush, Don’t Cry,” 

“Jordan's Banks” and “Ebenezer.” 
An I mind one face espeeially, I 
know in them old days; 

One face that’s sorter clearer than 

the rest. 
‘Twas framed in jet black ringlets, 
and her sweet an’ winsome 


W9\ 


— 


Our 


“Pray Don’t Tease 


Fairly set my heart a-throbbin’ in 
my breast. 

times now, in the gray twilight of 
ny life’s drear afternoon, 

[ean see her when I gave her the 


rine— 


Oft 


ipped it on her finger while the 
others some old tune 

Round the organ they had started 
fo sing, 

Ss now, while softly noddin’ 


Ofttinny 
i the fire-light’s ruddy glow, 


a 





IT think that I’m a boy once again. 
I hear the same old voices, kinder 
hummin’ soft and low, 
Aw’ it fills my heart with sadness 
an’ with pain. 
In my throat a lump keeps risin’, for 
Ill hear ’em never more, 
To my ears that old sweet musie 
naught can bring— 
For they’re gone, the ones who made 
it in the happy days of yore, 
When aroun’ the organ we would 
stand and sing, 
Old-time tunes on high ascendin’, 
“Nellie Gray,” 
“Far Away,” 
“Molhe Darlin’,” 
Her,” 
“Roek-a-Bye,” 
“Hush, Don’t Cry,” 
“Jordan’s Banks” and “Ebenezer.” 
—Phil H. Armstrong, in New York 
Sun. 


“Pray Don’t Tease 





Guessing Match. 


A guessing-matech about eats is 
entertaining, Write out the follow- 
ing list for each competitor without 
giving the answers, which are here 
printed in parenthesis, and the one 
guessing the largest number wins: 

A dangerous cat (catastrophe). 

An aspiring cat (catamount). 

A eat that can swim (eatfish). 

A eat that can fly (eat-bird). 

A cat that will be a_ butterfly 
(caterpillar). 

A library cat (catalogue). 

A cat that asks questions (cate- 
chism). 

A eat’s near relations (catkin). 

A eat that is good to eat (catech- 
up). 

A horned eat (cattle). 

A eat that throws stones (eata- 
pult). 

A tree eat (eatalpa). 

A water cat (cataract). 

A cat that flavors the grapes (Cat- 
awba). 

A eat that covers acres of ground 
(cataclysm). 

A subterranean eat (catacomb). 

A eat that, living, appears dead 
(eatalepsy). 

A eat priced as a gem (eat’s-eye). 

A eat with a cold (eatarrh). 





A ‘‘Good Manners’’ Code for Boys. 


Keep step with anyone you walk 
with. 





Hat lifted when offering ‘a seat in 
a car, or in acknowledging a favor. 

Always precede a lady upstairs, 
and ask her whether you may precede 
her in passing through a crowd or 
public place. 

Let ladies pass’ through a 
first, standing aside for them. 

Let a lady pass first always, unless 
she asks you to precede her. 

Look people straight in the face 
when speaking or being spoken to. 

_ In the parlor, stand till every lady 
in the room is seated, also older peo- 
ple. 

Rise if a lady come in after you 
are seated, and stand till she takes a 
seat. 

Hat off the moment you enter a 
street door, and when you step into 
a private hall or office. 

Never play with a knife, fork, or 
spoon. 

Use your 
sively always. 

In the dining-room take your seat 
after ladies and elders. 

Rise when ladies leave the room, 
and stand till they are out. 

Eat as fast or as slowly as others, 
and finish the course when they do. 

Do not look toward a bedroom 
door when passing. Always knock at 
anv private room door. 

Special rules for the mouth are 
that all noise in eating and smacking 
of the lips should be avoided. 


door 


handkerchief unobtru- 





The Moon and the Weather. 


The moon is the most powerful 
agent in producing the tides on the 
earth; it also produces some slight 
variations in the earth’s magnetism. 
So tar as science has been able to 
investigate there is absolutely no 
change in the weather which can be 
attributed to the moon,although half 
or more of mankind seem to believe 
that the moon does have some con- 
trol over the weather. All such be- 
liefs, including the time for planting 
gardens and for going fishing, are 
mere superstitions—the survivals of 
an age of ignorance.—From Nature 
and Science in October St. Nicholas. 





After the heavy winter diet, the 
whole family will be safeguarded 
against fevers, headaches and diar- 
rhoea by using a few doses of Vick’s 
Little Liver Pills—a purely vegeta- 
ble laxative and tonie to liver, bow- 
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Wood's Seeds. 








Increase your crops by planting 
our improved and selected 
Seed Corns. All of our Seed 
Corns are Southern-grown, 


acclimatized and give much 
better crop results than North- 
ern or Western-grown seed. 


We are also headquarters for 

Sorghums, Kaffir Corn, 

Teosinte, Cow Peas, Soja 
and Velvet Beans, 


and all Southern Forage crops. 


Write for seasonable Price List 
and Descriptive Catalog. Mailed 
free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICNMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
























Berkshire PIGS 


| FOR SALE. 


Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 
H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL 


FOR SALE. 


We offer for February or March 
shipment, several thousand bushels of 
Clay, Whippoorwill, mixed and 
white feas.”’ 


500 bushels of Soja beans. 

200 bushels of Burt, 90 day oats. 

200 bushels of re-cleaned Buck- 
wheat. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes. 

5 choice Berkshire pigs. 

Pit Game eggs. 


HICKORY MILLING COMPANY, 


Hickory, N C. 





N. C. 


























PER CENT. REDUCTION 


In Price of Grafted 


Pecan Trees 


Standard Varieties. 
Send for Price-List. 











Hat lifted in saying “Goodby!” or} els, and kidneys. ‘Twenty-five cents ’ Palatka 
“Tlow do you do 2” . at Druggists. [ Adv. BEAR hy PECAN NURSERIES, Florida. 
OUR PLANERSare made Solid and Inserted Tooth 





THE HEGE SAW MILLS 

Best,Cheapest—Patent 

Variable Feed—Latest 

Improvements. 

Mfd. Salem Iron Works 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


them. Mfd. by 





PLANERS 





of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. 
Write for our Catalogue “K.” 


OR 
SALEM IRON WORKS 





SAWS 
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NORFOLK, VA., 
COLUMBIA, S. C, 





See that the Trade Mark Is on 


For Over Twenty Years 


Royster F 
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Have Held the Record in North Carolina. 


FARMERS’. BONE, For Cotton. 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 
Ask you dealer for ROYSTER’S GOODS, and don’t take substitutes. For sale everywhere. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 


ertilizers 





ORINOCO, For Tobacco. 


Every Bag. None Genuine Without It. 


TARBORO, N. C., 
MACON, GA. 











PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, April 17, 1905. 








Prices to-da, — : 4 4074 

Prices this date last year .......... pase 
causkabosksntsspeevaneee 12, 223 bales 

Receipts to date .. is" ot onan 


Receipts same period last year... 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 17, 1905. 
ChICKSNS—SPFiN| ....eee00..0 + 


ee ecscccee socceores 






































ZB. ccccccccccccceces SOSSSeOSESOSHSS SS SOSOSSSSSSSTOSOSSESEES 18 @ 14 
Ducks seaksueenbeae i 
Hens—per head canoes 40@ 42 
SCOP cccccccevscescsccccoceccseecscees EE) 
Oats—feed seruenes Fre 4 = 
hee Ta ahahieiniin aatiainieatagdl $1.00 
Hides_ary ee scieeahorstensesew Sineanees 1] 
Hides—dry salt............ 

Hides—green, 25 ANd UP........cccecseeees = Q 

Ki een, 18 to 2 ™% 
Calf skins, 5 to 12 . 70 

Calf SkinS, UNE B............ccccrceeeres secosree 40 @ 60 
Sheep Skins, full WOO]......cccccccccrcesceeee 60 @ 80 
Lamb skins csitineadian ae 
Goat NN No os ss spebeebanconeiend 15 @ 20 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 17, 1905. 





Flour—winter patents ...........cccceee 5.30 @ $5.55 
- Spring patents............s000 ws 56.45 @ : 10 
Wheat eeteeeeeoeeseeeee eeetceooeee eeeeeeeeoese Peceeseeesessesesree 1.06 
Wheat, Southern .......... suseseeaveone secoves 90 @ 1.08 
Corn, Southern white....... ccsaeeskeababecees 48 @ 51 
Oats, BIO. BS WHIGEC ceccccresesscees seuawnveiasausene 3603674 
BEI, TIO. 8B ...<..0ccccencenssevescees 5s cs senabsabiaen 
Butter, fancy ID oo. assusanitniicial %6 @ 27 
Butter, fancy CTEAMETY .....ccreceeecererreee 29 @ 20 
Butter, store packed......... ponbesahates ee ee 
Eggs fresh...... ial om . 18% 
Cheese, fITM ........00...cec00 cocccesee 18@ 1414 





Sugar, coarse granulated sseuwe Seuks a 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 17, 1905. 
Tne quotations are as follows: 





DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 

ID rani: al see nsalbeen weneuebenmense . 8.00 to 5,00 
Short to medium ] SS ee 5.40 to 7.50 
RAGIN gisicsseccsvacense sacaibasrsberwaseken 900 to 18.00 
Be ciieneciccsenciinepeiecsenters mevsenis 10 00 @ 15.00 

DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
DES TEE RE re terre rrr $ 5.60 to $ 6.25 
Short leaf. eee eteas SOSSSSHESE SES SSESOESESSSEESE 6 00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf...............00 sceisenunnness 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf......... Ais chuascbiebes apeawbecie 10.00 to 12,00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 16,00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Bmokers—CoOM MOR ...........cscecees 7.00 to $ 9.00 
een Seine 950 to 11 50 
ee . 12%to 1890 
Cutters—Common .. 11.00 to 1800 
Medium .......0..cccccecee .- 18.00 to 15.00 
Fine ....... . 1600 to 2000 
Fancy...... . 20.00 to 22.50 
Fil'ers—Common a. 7.00 to 800 
Medium... . 00 to 1000 
Good........ .. 10.50 to 1169 
Fine........ .. 12.90 to 14.00 
a een .. 1400 to 18.00 
Medium ...... .. 18.00 to 25.00 
) SERS . 2700 to 8500 
| eee .. 85.00 to 40.00 
Fancy..... . 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 

J. eae cans 2.00 to $ 2.50 
Lugs common to good... 4.00 to 5.50 
Lugs, good to prime ......... Pee 540 to §=6—7 40 
Short leaf............. Dedebstaaneecieasnseuce 7.00 to 8.50 
Long 'eaf......... een Sasbistebebabainc 800 to 13800 
i}. ee ee eccoree 12,50 to 85.00 


CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 
CHARLOTTE, April 17, 1905. 


- — figures represent prices paid to wag 
n . 





WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, April 17, 195, 





Peanuts, PEIN, TN. O., 100s, BB WB vcsvesceccsss00:s 90 
Extra Prime, N. es | = cia 

<2 Fancy....... Sah Obbansnsbaapa phos bbhscssseabesusestsse ‘1.00 

se Prime, Virginia, bu............ ... eeosesens 

as Extra Prime, Virginia, ee 

ss Fancy, Virginia peacickseaisbsienee ee 90 

“6 Span sh SCHSSSSCEE SESS SCEESeLeeESEEEEE CES ee +e S0@V0 


Corn, white, bu.. eeeeeseeeseecesees eeeeecesee @€0@65 

N, ©. ‘pacon, hams, new, Ib. cnebennnintien me @1% 
ag shoulders 
ss Sides Aull..............cccceeees 
















"Weeder and Cultivator. | 


Makes sure crops, increases yield. 
stirs soil, preserves moisture at - pet “9 
feet wide, narrows to 30 ins. Famous Hallock 
flat tooth (under license). Ask for book of Many 
photographed field scenes 
of weeder at work. 


KEYSTONE 
Cultivator Attachment 


for any cultivator. Runs 

on the row, where shovels 

crates £0. hy sme cultivates, un- 
corn, levels. Ma 

sphere complete. gent bree. 


Attachments’ sie monies and 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO.. 
1568 N. Beaver Street, York, Pa; 
































Calves, per Ib. 4 
Spring Lambs, each--_.--....-- $3.50 to $4.00 


Buck shad. 
























PGRN, DOL ssssecssocvescs Kiecorcstounbes 









Eggs. dull, per dozen 16@14 
Chickens, BLO WD secsccesseceees écbcsaseonsesaae cosee- BO@AN 
- spring ee 20 @: he 
ee. sya wanbees sabaatonl 
a Ow PYTTITIVITT iti eeceveree' P 
Sweet potatoes, ae 10 @ 75 
— catéle, lb © 
Por eeeeeeeeeesesseeee® eeccee eeeeee eevcce eeeeeesereeceseet eeecee 
hite . ‘1. 50@1 60 
wk jay i LEADER M ES BL 1.10@1. 1.15 
BUD  cniecctswnuevesabswpchssctcetecsasnonngencary 
Tar bbl. 380 -Y 


sececee eoeccceoes 





NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 


Produce Company.) 


NoRFOLK, April 17, 1905. 




















Fresh country eggs per doz.---. I5 to 16c 
Dressed poultry, drawn, per Ib.. 16 to 18¢ 
Old hens (live) large and fat-... 40 to 45c 
B. E. peas, per bag of 2 bu..__-_-- $3.50 to $3 55 
Black peas, per bag of 2 bu.-_-_-.-- $8 50 to $3.75 
Apples, per bbl-_-.-. $2.25 to $3.0U 
Dressed hogs, per Ib..------.......-- 6% 
Spring chickens 40to 50 
Turkeys (live) per 1b._----------- &to 2 
Turkeys (dressed) drawn, per lb W@to 21 
Ducks, (dressed) per pair__...... $1.25 to $1.50 
Ducks, (ives ~ee a - 40 to 50 
Geese, (live) eac 
Geese. ace. per pair -_..-...... $1.50 to $2.25 
Guineas, ea*h 25 to 8 
Honey, In gong cases, In comb 10to 1 
Hams, Va., per lb 12% to 18 
Hams. N. G., per lb 12°8 to 17 
Irish potatoes, OT OBE nccces cnc 1.0to 1.25 
Country Rutter, per lb---..----- 12to 15 
Creamery Butter, per lb--..-...- 27to 80 
PEANUTS. 
Peanuts—Fancy---..-..----. 4% 
Peanuts. strictly prime -_.. He 
Peanuts, machine picked-. y, 
Pean uts, Tiicusarm«ane.. © 
Spanish peanuts ---..------- $1.00 
Seed Irish Potatoes, Va. 2d crop 75 to $1.00 
Onions, per bag (125lb. bag)-. 8.50 to 8.75 
HAY, GRAIN, ETC.! 
Corn, white, per bushel---..-..-. 58 
Corn’ mixed. per bushel-.-----.-- 58to 66 
Cracked Corn, per bushel---.---. 59 to 60 


Hav No. 1, Timothy. per ton_-$16 60 


Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton-_-..-- 15.00 
Straw, Rye, vel Me | ere 14.00 
. , 
Middling. per Ne RR 24 00 


Cotton Seed Meal, per ton------ 29.00 
Vats, per bushel (white spring) 42 to 45 
Mixed Oats, per bushel-__.-.-.-- 40 


CALVES AND LAMBS. 





TRUCK AND VEGETABLES. 


Rutabaga turnips, per bag ------ 
Turnips, per bbl. $ 
Cabbage per crate --_-..--....--.... 83 
Lettuce, per hamper (wanted). $3 = to $4.00 
Sweet potatoes. per bbl. 00 to $2 











Strawberries, per quart-.----.---. 12% to 2 
Onion Sets, per bushel-__......--. $1.50 to $1 75 
Snap Beans, per basket-_-__--.--_. %.00 to $4.00 
Oranges, per 0X ..............-..+ 85 to $2 5U 
Lemons 
Egg Plants, per ee $3.75 to $$4 00 
HIDES, 

Market active. 
Dry Hint; per: peunG..........,......- 14 to 17% 
Dry salt hides, per HOUuAG .......... to... 
Dry damaged hides, per pound.... 6 to7 
Green hides, per “| ae to.... 
Green salted hides, per pound -___. 3 to 8% 
Green salted calves, each---.--.-.. to 
ily ge. | Sea 12 10... 
Wool, free of burns, per pound._... 25 to 28 
Washed wool, per ee Jcimniceucs. SO Mebass 
PODUNOW aes cnas seen sateen a acadooe 4% to.--- 





CHEMICALS. 
In less than car load lots, and subject to 


fluctuations in the market. 
be purchased here at lower pricer. 


Acid phosphates, per ton...__. 
Sulpbate ammonia, per ton-- 
Nitrate soda, per ton__-_--.-_- 
Muriate potash, per ton-_-.._. 
Kainit, per ton_- 
Oil of vitrol, per ton —....- ~~. 
Bone tankage, per ton -__.___. 
Dissolved bone, per ton....... 
Raw bone meal, per ton 
Dissolved bone, bi’ck, per ton 
Land plaster, bags, per ton... 
Shell lime, in bags, per ton-.- 


Car loads can 


$11.00 to $12.00 
70.00 to 75.00 
50 My 00 


eens 


5.00 to 


CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. 


Market active. 











S. W, Va. steers per ]b_-_.-..-_-.... : tn 4 
8S. W. Va. heifers, per )b--.-..---... to 63 
8. W. Va. cows, per Ib--_..-..-.-__. $y to.... 
N. C. and Va. steers, per Ib_....__- : | 
N C. and Va. cows, per lb__._______ to 8 
Medium and thin cattle, per lb___. 28 to 24 
Bull . tie 
Milk calves, medium, per lb.__.-- 4 to5 
Milk calves, fancy, per lb....______ 5 tog 
Yearlings, per lb ---- 24, to 8% 
... ¢ ae 4 WOuse 
Large hogs 5 tos 
Beeen, per pound ....... ............ 8 to4 
Goats, not wanted per pound_.____ t COs cus 
Raisins, seeded, 12 oz._-.....-...._. 14. Wee. 


FISH MARKET. 





Oe er ee ee ee ee oe eee eee 


Herring, per 100 





Crokers, per box ___. 





SHINGLES. 


Per 1,000—Car load lots. 


SHINGLES — 


active 
mo. 1, heart split .............__. 
No 1, sap split 


Cypress, size 6x20—Market 





No. 1, heart sawed 











The Merchants Journal 


NORMAN H. JOHNSON, Editor. 
“A Business Man’s Magazine.” Official or- 


> ee ——— Retail 
ciation e Association of Wholesale Dealers, 
Millers: and ManufacturersofN 

and South Carolina. tp estoy won South 
circulation ‘of any 
lished in the 
South shoul 
$1.00 per year. 


South. Every mere 
d subscribe. "i 


Merchants Asgo- 


The largest bona fide 
merchants paper pub- 
ant in the 
Semi-monthly, at 


Sample copy sent on request. 
THE MERCHANTS JOURNAL PUB. Co. 
RALEIGH, 


N.C. (Inc.), 





The South Side Manufacturing Co, Petru ya, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
No. 35 34-Quart Berry Crate. 






¥4-Bbl. Lettuce Baskets. 
No: 36 86 {‘sushel Bean Basket. | No. 36 32-Quart Berry Drate 
No. 27 1-Bushel Cuke Baskets, No. 41 6-Basket Peach Carrier. 
No. 61 4-Basket Peach Carrier. No. 43 8-2 qt. Basket Peach | Ons 
No. 76 Cantaloupe Crates. No. 65 California Apple Pox. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


(Mention The Prograssive Farmer.) 








Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 














Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina EAs? of 
DURHAM should be addressed to 


GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 





All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


















WOOD'S SWING CHURN 


IS BY FAR THE BEST CHURN 
MADE. 

Made of Wood or Tin. The Tin 
Churn is considered the best. It has 
a chamber for hot or cold water to 
raise or lower the temperature of the 
milk. 


Empire Cream Separators 


Quickly Pay for Themselves. 


AMERICAN'STEEL FIELD FENCING, 


ROOFING, AND ALL AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. ... . 

















Special Circulars on Application. 


The Implement Company, 
1302 Main St., RICHMOND, VA. 


Mention this paper when writing. 


GARDNER PEA HULLER 


The only Fe mpi machine for hulling 'and cleaning field 
peas from the ie in one operation. They are made of better mate- 
rial, better built, better finished and do better work than any other 
Huller. Four Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ingan imitation. Have nothing but the genyine Gardner Pea Hul- 
ler. Catalogue free. 


Ghattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 6o., 


East Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 


Buy FARQUHAR Threshing Machinery 


Don't think of buying an engine or thresher until you send and geta Farqubar cat “ 
trating and ees the celebrated Ajax Portable Threshing ©"<i0¢ 1 ean 
Traction E i center crank, eteel geared throughout, wit) |" len ee 
mounting, and Farquhar Rake and Vibrator Separators. Fite fF 
Catalog of Bngines, Bolilers,Saw Mills, 

Threshers. We furnish small machines for 
your own work or large ones for merchant 
threshing, with self-feeder, windstacker £4 
and all up-to-date attachments. 
Farquhar engines are easy steamers 
and have the latest improved 
safety appliances, thoroughly 
tested and guaranteed. No 
record of a Farquhar boiler 
ever exploding. 

4. B. FARQUHAR CO. Ltd, 
York, Pa. 














Highest Award and 
Gold Medal, 
St. Louis. 
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FOR 


Corn Growers 
PLANT BATTLE’S PROLIFIC 


And Win a Prize. 


For furlher information, write 











































l0c. PACKET 
ue BARE? SOUTHERN SEED CO., 
45c. QUART F. G. BATTLE, Mer., Durham 5 N.C. 
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TRUCKING 
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